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on pil many vocies, and the murmur of the multitude came upon 
the ear—it being, as your knowledge of the geography of 
the famed town will have instruced you, only a viaduct 
From the Newyork Mirror. |} over land: a street passing on a level upon arches of 
stone, from one hill to another, over a deep and inhabited 
glen between them. * * * *e 
This 1s a season of the year (July 30] at which Edin- 
burgh is almost entirely deserted by the most distinguish- 
ed of her inhabitants: and ‘“‘not in town,’’ has been the 
reply to three in four of the inquiries made at the doors 
of those here, to whom we were furnished with letters. 
We, therefore, passed Saturday in strolling without guid- 
ance around the city, as chance or fancy directed. 

The first impression made by the unique and magnifi- 
cent scenery by which it is encircled, and by the general 
style, and materjal of‘the architecture, both of the old 
and new town, has been confirmed and heightened by 
every after observation; and though I cannotway that the 
term, ‘‘city of palaces,” by which I have heard it desig- 
nated, is applicable to it as a whole, however descriptive 
it may be of some of its modern sections, still, in its char- 
acteristic features,—in its situation and surrounding land- 
scape,—in the taste and magnificence of its public struc- 
tures, and the beauty of the stone of which the private 
‘|| dwellings are mostly, if not universally built, it doubtless 
rivals any other city in the world. 
The narrow valley or glen which separates the old town 
from the new, runs east and west, the principal streets in 
both being parallel with it. It is only the middle and 
lower sections of this gorge that are filled with dwellings. 
The upper or western end is beautifully laid out in a public 
garden and shrubbery around the base of the Castle Rock. 
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‘TO ONE FAR AWAY. 





BY N.P. WILLIS. 


—_——_- 


And thou art far, 

, who, when my being overflowed, 

Wert likea golden chalice to bright wine, 

Which else had sunk into the thirsty dust.”—SHeLLEy. 





As, gazing on the Pleiades, 
e count each bright and starry one, 

Yet wander from the light of these 

To muse upon the Pleiad gone— 
As, bending o’er fresh gathered flowers, 

The rose’s most enchanting hue 
Reminds us but of other hours 

Whose roses were all lovely too— 
So, dearest, when I rove among 

The bright ones of this foreign sky, 
And catch the smile, or list the song, 

Or watch the dancers gliding by— 
The fairer still they seem to be, 
The more it stirs a thought of thee! 





The sad, sweet'bells of twilight-chime 
Of many hearts may touch but one; 

And so this seeming careless rhyme 
Will whisper to thy heart alone. 











but when you enter the apartments once occupied by her 
and gaze upon their furniture and decorations, unchanged 
in almost every respect, except by the.slow.and silent de- 
vastation of time, since the hour she left them,—pass 
through the doors, and tread the floor accustomed to her 
daily touch and step,—and are shown the blood-stained 
spots, said thus to have been dyed by the gore of the ill- 
fated Italian, you feel for the moment as if the tragedy 
were acted but yesterday, and not only alive to the reali- 
ty of the facts, as they originated and exist, but are 
Sao with .a strange personal-like interest in their . 
truth. 

There is little of the splendor of a modern palace in 
these rooms. They are on the second floor; are sma!l in 
their dimensions, and consist of an audience chamber, 
bed-room, with a dressing-room without a fire-place, and 
the closet-—twelve feet square—-in which the queen, with 
the countess of Argyle and Rizzio, was taking supper, 
when Darnley and his accomplices burst vpon them from 
a secret door in the tower, communicating from the bed- 
room with the floor below. 

The meditations irresistibly rising in the mind in view 
of these scenes, were full of instructive though melan- 
choly interest, not unmingled with reprobation and shame 
for the weakness, folly and vice, which in all ages, and in 
all ranks, have too frequently marred the history of our 
race, 

Charles X. ex-king of France and suite, including 
Henry.V., as the young son of the duchess de Berri is 
styled, occupy at present, the south and east ranges of the 














I give it to the winds. he bird 
Get loose, to his far nest will flee, 
And love, though breathed but on a word, 
Will find thee over land and sea. 
Though clouds across the’sky have driven, 
We trust the star at last will shine, 
And, like the very light of heaven, 
1 trust thy love—trust thou in mine! 
Scotland, September, 1834. 


Prince street, in which is the hotel from which I write, 
is a splendid terrace, overlooking on the south, from most 
points in its whole length, the eleyated ground on which 
the old town stands; and commanding uninterrupted views 
of all its principal buildizgs, and of the castle, and the 
long line of many-storied houses, marking the course of 
one of its oldest and principal streets, extending from 
Holyrood House, in a dale in the east, to the castle, on 
a high cliff in the west. Calton Hill terminates the 
view in Prince street towards the Frith of Forth. , It is 
a precipitous arid lofty rock, some miles or more in cir- 
cuit at its base, furnished with broad promenades and 
= || flights of steps, which wind round it to its top, and orna- 
mented by a handsome observatory, and monuments of 
taste and eee beauty, to rey and Playfair. 
sting volumes, for the purpose of pre-|} In following Prince street, in our first walk, as it winds 
ie vaniban ee of a ast ana|}round this hill on the way to Leith, by a continuation 
peing, our vendors wie The Say re called the Regent’s road, we found ourselves immediate- 
the new town, and the suburbs, that we have ever met wit ly overlooking the ‘palace of Holyrood, lying at a few 
EDINBURGH. r |) hundred rod’s distance, in a deep valley, at the foot of the 
The evening was uncommonly fine, with an atmosphere || Salisbury Crags, and made our way to it. The general 
more transparent—more like that characterizing a sum-|/architecture and style of this residence of the Scottieh 
wer’s day inthe United States—than we have often ob-|| kings must be familiar to you. It is an extensive quad- 
served in our travels. The whole is magnificent. The}} rangle of stone, enclosing a large court within. The prin- 
Pentland Hills rise majestically on your left, in an ap-j/cipal front looks to the west, and consists of two square 
proach from the south. They bear in the general effect || and embattled towers, of four stories each, at either ex- 
of height and distance in this position, a strong resem-||tremity, ornamented with circular turrets at the corners, 
blance to the Catskill Mountains, as seen from the waters|| terminated in points, and connected by a gallery of half 
of the Hudson; while at a much greater remove immedi-||the height, surmounted by a balustrade, and having in 
ately in front beyond the city, and long before coming in||the center a gateway, over which the arms of Scotland 
view of it, hill after hill, and range upon rangé, roll far||are sculptured beneath a cupola in the form of a crown. 
inland, till they stand only in blue mistiness against the|| Adjoining the palace, at its. north-east angle, are the 
sky. * \j ruins of the church of the former abbey of Holyrood. It 
When still thirteen miles from the town, Salisbury|| was founded by David I., in1128, by charter,—the origin- 
crags,and Author's seat, two bold cliff-like hills, imme-|}al of which is still preserved in the archives of the city. 
diately east of it, the latter over topping the former,|/The building, now in ruins, however, is of much more 
came fully in sight; and shortly afterwards, the Castle|| modern date, and was reduced to its present condition by 
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rock, rising from the midst of the city, like an island from|| the falling in of a new roof, in 1768, which had been pla- 4 


the sea: while the Frith of Forth, with its islands, was||ced upon the old walls a year or two previous. The eas- 
at the same time seen stretching fat towards the German] tern window, the mullions of which had been destroyed 
ocean, on the right. The whole imagery in view was/} by astorm, has. been restored, and is now entire. This 
splendid; and we truly delighted. - The sun had just gone || church was long the royal chapel, and in its vault the re- 
down behind the blue hills in the west. and the whole|| mains of many of the Scottish kings and princes were de- 
sky in that direction was in one golden blaze. A single||-posited,—-among others, those of Darnley, the unfortu- 
mass of graceful clouds, of the richest crimson, alone|| nate husband o' oa i ; 
hung midway between the glowing horizon, and the blue-|} The apartments o this beautiful queen, and the ®cene 
=e of the zenith; having the effect of so much drapery || of the tragic death of Rizzio, were visited by us after pass- 
of the same 
beauty over the lovely and imposing picture below. a state-room of the pile,—containing the imaginary por- 
passing down a fine long street in the Old Town, || traits of one hundred and eleven of the monarchs of Scot- 
we found ourselves rolling across a noble bridge, from be-|| land. - The scenes portrayed in the life of this princess, 
neath which, in place of the noise of water, the sound of\iseem, when read in history, to be at least half romance; 


































orgeous hue, arranged in tastefulness and {jing through the chapel and the old picture gallery—once| 


quadrangle. There isno appearance, however, about the 
pile, of an existing regal residence, unless it be in a sen- 
oF here and there walking his ‘“‘weary post.” The exil- 
ed monarch is surrounded, notwithstanding, by many 
French families, and keeps quite a court “amy person. 

From Holyrood, we followed the street of the canon- 
gate by the tolbooth, and in its continuation by High street, 
the lawn market and castle hill, to the castle. In this we 
visited the regalia of Scotland, in the jewel room, and 
the small, dark, and wretched apartment, in which James 
VI. of Scotland and I. of England, was born.. The rock 
on which the castle stands, is between three and four 
hundred feet above the sea, and forms a cliff-like termina- 
tion to the hill on which the old town principally stands. 
lt is accessible only. on the east, in the direction of the 
city, all the other sides being perpendicular. The ram- 
parts of the fortress overlook on every side, the whole 
surrounding scenery; and from them you can study as up- 
ona map, the geography not only of both the old and new 
town, but of the entire country far and near, while at the 
same time you enjoy one of the most. beautiful prospects 
in landand water, rocks, hills, valleys, and.mountains 
adorned at many points by noble and imposing exhibitions 
of architectural taste and beauty. 

A regiment of soldiers with a fine band, were on par- 
ade in a lower court of the castle, and besides witnessing 
the drill of an hour, we were gratified with many soul- 
stirring pieces of martial music. . 
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AN IRISH WIFE. 





BY MRS. 8.C. HALL. 

It is impossible for those who have been bro’t up amid the 
pleasant scenes and teeming luxuries of England, (o com- 
rehend the length and breadth and depth of Irish suffer- 
ing. They may read of it in books—they may scrutinize 
it in pictures—but how completely do they fai] to obtain 
even a remote idea of what it really is. The eye must 
see it—the ear must hear it—to conceive ofits extent, 
or to appreciate its influence; and deeply dead to every 
feeling of humanity must the heart be that does not sym- 

pathise with it. , 
‘How happy,’ said a young Irishman to me, the other 
“remy TH of very happy you must be—you have no 

ere!” : ; 

endeavored to convince him that though there were 
but few whom he would call beggars, there was a great 
deal of poverty in the country. He laughed at the notion 
of considering people poor, who had & roof over their 


heads, and bread to eat, and that, too, without working 
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for it: and bade me call to mind the thosands and tens of 
thousands without food, clothes, or dwellings, that are 
scattered over considerably more than half of my unfortu- 
nate country. He was right; and yet within the last two 
months I journied from Bannow to the country-town of 
Wexford—a distance of more than sixteen miles—with- 
out encountering a single beggar, or one who appeared to 
need alms. Our way lay through the highly-cultivated 
baronies of Forth and Bargy. I cannot give a favorable 
account of the state of the road—for it was jolting and 
ill-made as usual, winding to the summit ef the mountain 
of Forth, but commanding in the distance one of the most 
extensiye—I may"say cultivafed—sea views I had ever 
the good fortune to behold,—while the fore ground was 
studded with gentlemen’s seats—white and cheerful cotta- 
ges—and a number of castles and fortresses of the olden 
time—scowling upon the earth in all the variety of tower, 
turret, and bastion. I never saw a district so full of the 
relics of antiquity--they were almost crowded in the 
landscape, yet they appeared as if actually placed where 
they were necessary to the pictorial effect of the whole. 
I said the sea view was cultivated; the expression needs 
some explanation:—it had signs of life on its expanse—it 
was not an immensity of water floating in majesty until 
joined by the horizon: it was broken near the shore by the 
peninsula of Balltiggue—by the projection of Cape For- 
lorn—by the Saltee Islands—and, far and away, by the 
Tower of Hook, frowning on its pedestal upon the waves 
that wrestled in the bay, andgclambered up. the rocks in 
gigantic merriment,—then fe was the long line of 
smoke streaking the sky, and marking the steamer’s 
course—there went the wide-spread canvass of the well- 
stored merchant-man, proud of its cargo, and yielded but 
little a to the waves or winds; the light skiff danc- 
ed amidst the spray, while its pennon floated and gleamed 
in the distance, more like the tiny sail of the nautilus 
than aught that could carry half a dozen living creatures, 
either for profit or pleasure, upon the ocean. The signs 
of existence and traffic floated upon the waters—you saw 
the traces-of life, but you heard no sound; we were com- 
pletely above all human habitation—we looked down up- 
on the peopled earth and the majestic sea. Sometimes an 
ambitious raven would whirl, cawing above our heads; or 
a peal of cheerful laughter from the harvest-field climb 
the rocks, and strike upon our ears as meson as a mar- 
riage-bell,—but else all was silent—profoundly still—the 

lowing sun above our |.eads—and this extensive and 
Beautiful panorama at our feet. It was a scene never to 
be forgotten—so varied—so sublime—but, above all, so 
tranquil!—the horses crept slowly on—so slowly, that as 
the coachman walked by their side up the hill, we could 
enquire the names of the different castles and dwellings 
within view. 

“How very free this road is from beggars—we have not 
encountered one since we left Bannow:” 

“Why, then, it’s proud myself is to hear your honor 
say that same,” responded Andrew,—‘‘for the English 
quality are ever fauting the beggars—the craythers, 
though, God help us! none of us know whose turn it may 
be next. Sure if I was struck,* what would keep me 
from it? God brake hard fortune! 1 have no one belong- 
ing to me, to talk about, and the end would be, I should 
take the road?” 

‘Why do you not save money, Andrew! Many of the 
English servants save.” 

“It’s asy tosay save! What could a boy like me save? 
—but then she’s 80 cruel clean, that the half of it goes for 
washing; white gloves, and stockings, and white cravats! 
Besides, where’s the good of saving! Denying one’s self 
arett, thing, and then dio may be afore the time comes to 
spend.’ 

Irish all over, thought I. The people here are either 
constantly reasoning, like madmen,right from wrong prin- 
ciples; or, like fools, wrong from rights ones—in either 
case they are in error, and are likely to remain so, until 
a complete change is effected in their managing and man- 
agement. 


We soon entered the town of Wexford—unfortunately 


too well known in the annals of Irish violence; exercised g 


by the party under what ever name it might be describ- 
ed, that chanced for the time to be in the ascendant. It 
is an ugly straggling, inconvenient, dirty town, with no- 
ble quays, a new and very pretty bridge, a handsome bank, 
a curious court-house—(the very dirtiest, I have heard in 
Ireland)—and inhabited by the most hospitable of hospita- 
ble people. J suppose what is called society is much upon 
a par with other country towns—a little love, a moderate 
degree of friendship, an immoderate degree of envy, a 
due proportion of flirting, a circulating library which has 
no books to cireulate, a reading club where, as the boy 
said, there was ‘no nothing,’ a favorite preacher, and a 
smart military detachment. I write my description from 
memory; for during my visit every thing to me was 
couleur de rose—every thing except the beggars! 
‘*There’s enough of ’em here, any way,” said Andrew, 
turning round, as he pointed to a multitude who were wait 
ing for us at the door of the great inn. 





» Fell ill, “strack of a suddent,” fet! ill sudently. 


Good God!—it was a pitiable sight—the host of dirty 
starving creatures who thrust themselves around the car- 
riage-door, as completely to prevent its being opened. 
The servant came round to the other side, which was less 
closely blockaded, and, placing his face close to the glass 
whispered— 

“If yer will be-pleased to throw a few half-pence a- 
mong them, it’ll scatter them, my lady, and then you can 
get out.” : 

“A few half pence!” To look upon the moving mass 
of starvation and misery, one would have imagined that 
the wealth of Crases would go but a short way to allevi- 
ate their distress. One of the group—a tall, blithesome 


fellow, with rolling black eyes, and a pitiable vacancy of 


look—grasped the carriage lamp, or, rather. the part 


where the lamp should have been, and swung himself 


backwards and forwards, singing out, “A penny for John- 
uy, a penny for Johnny—long life to the king and O’Con- 
nell—-O’Connell and the king! A penny for poor Johnny 
and another for poor Jack—poor Jack! poor Johnny! 
poor Jack'’—*Don’t mind him, lady dear,’ shouted a 
woman, the upper part of whose arm was enveloped in a 
coarse blue cloth cloak, while, from over either shoulder, 
lolled. forth the head and arms of a squalid, half starved 
child; ‘sure he’s a fool, to set off their own sense—look at 
me, and God bless your sight!—look at me, with nothing 
but a blind man,—(come here, Dan’el, lead him forward, 
Lanty,) ce | but a blind man for a father over my ten 
children.” ‘But see here, your honor, look at me, with 
as good as eleven, and no father at all over them!” inter- 
rupted another, who, not being encumbered with two liv- 
ing creatures on her back, was, I suppose, better able to 
fight her way, and maintain her station at the carriage- 
door. ‘Stand back, Mary Shields!” exclaimed a third; 
“what a brag you make about your children—and every 


—eleven indeed!—it’s asy for the likes o’ you to have 
double eleven, when you never cares what comes of them!’ 
This address, delivered to Mrs. Mary Shields, was given 
in a tone and with an air of what I should imagine Bil- 


— ———— — ———— -——— —_______ 


akimbo, the voice wound to a high pitch, and the eye dis- 
coursing es rapidly and decidedly as the tongue; but as 
the second part of her speech was addressed to ourselves, 
the attitude, air, and voice changed miraculously, and 
was delivered in a drawling brogue. “God mark ye to 
grace, and bestow a trifle upon the poor widdy, the real 
widdy—give her a fteaster, or a little sixpence, just to 
keep her from starving! Sure it’s yerselves have the 
kind heart! See here the hardship that God sent upon 
me;’’ and she lifted a child distorted in all its limbs, and 
in their lowest state idiotcy, close up to the window.— 
The miserable creature clapt its twisted hands together, 
and as the thick matted hair fell over its small dull eyes, 
and it scratched at the glass like some wild animal seek- 
ing for its prey, I thought I had never seen so painful or 
disgusting a sight. Those unfortunate idiots which in 
England are confined in proper asylums, in Ireland are 
reared to excite compassion from the travelers; and I 


ee 


think at least every tenth family is cursed with one of 


those helpless creatures. You meet them by the way 
side, in the cottages, basking in the sunshine, wallowing 
with the pigs upon the dunghills, and always soliciting 
alms, which is hardly ever denied thei. Many of those 
witless beings, as they grow up, attain a degree of cun- 
ning which with a species of animal instinct, they manage 
to turn to good account. And what are called ‘ Naturals’ 
in the expressive idiom of the country, form a class per- 
fectly unknown in any other land. 

- But to return to my beggars. Let it not be imagined 
that the few I have specified were the only ones who de- 
manded gifts; there were blind, and lame, and drunk, 
and sober—but all civil, and all tolerably good-tempered— 
exercising their eloquence or their wit, as it might chance, 
upon their auditory, and intent upon extracting money 
from our compassion. My feelings were at the time too 
strongly excited to be amused, though one, boccher, or 
lame man, succeeded in clearing a space that he might 
ive my honour a dance, while ‘Piping Brady,’ an old’ 
blind, white headed man, ‘set up the pipes,’ to the exhila- 
rating tune of ‘Saint Patrick’s Day,’ which aeted like ma- 
gic upon the group. ‘Poor Johnny, poor Jack,’ who had 
continued whirling round and round, keeping up his peti- 
tion and singing it in every variety of tone, rested, like 
Ixion, upon the wheel; and as the decrepit creature jump- 
ed to the music with extraordinary rapidity; and flourish- 
ed his'crutch in the air, the whole assembly- seemed spell- 
moved, the old men and women beating. time with their 
feet and sticks, and snapping their fingers at the. conclu- 
sion of every bar, and the ehildren, forgetful of their mise- 
ry, dancing in right earnest, their pale’ cheeks flushing 
with exercise, and their rags quivering around them! 

Nearer to the door of the inn, stood a girl, I could 
hardly’ call her a woman, who had asked for charity with 
the silent eloquence of her eyes, but had neither pressed 
forward, nor been excited by the music. The hood of her 
long blue cloak was thrown over her head, and shadowed 
the upper part of her beautiful face; her eyes were mild 
and blue, they might have been bright once, but their 
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one of them far away barring these ye borrow for a set off 


lingsgate eloquence—the head thrown back, the arms|| 













tell which preponderates. 
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lustre was dimmed with weeping; and her fair long hair 
hung uncombed, untrained down either side of her face 
There was something so classic in her form, that it called 
to mind those Grecian models, where the drapery ¢)i 

so elosely that you imagine it adheres to the naked form 
—the'falling shoulders, the outline of the graceful back 


were distinctly marked, and she had gathered the folds. 


up in front to cover a sleeping infant, which she clasped 
to her bosom, so that the cloak, thus confined, fell in ma. 
ny and thick folds, nearly to her ancles which, of course 
were divested of an ; 
was finished, and well pleased were: the exhibitors to re. 
ceive a silver sixpence between them—threepence for the 
piper, threepence for the dancer; ‘poor Jack, poor John. 
ny,’ recommenced his tune and whirl, and the beggars 
invented fresh miseriés. 

‘Why, then, *twas a lucky dream J had last night 
brought me to the town to-day!’ exclaimed one of the 
score who followed us under the very porch, ‘and maybe 
ye’d ljsten to it! I dreamed I was down in the very bot. 
tom of a paytee pit, and three magpies came flying over 
my head, and one, God save us! was like the gauger that 
broke my husband by his lies, and the other was the ve 
moral of that handsome gentleman, and, sure, it’s myself 
sees the likeness of your sweet self, lady, to t’other mag’? 
_ ‘A hole in her ballad!’ exclaimed one voice—‘A hole 
in yer manners!’ shouted another—‘Liken a whit-faced 
lady to a magpie, Judy!’ vociferated a third. 

T= Nay not!? py a Jopeente Judy, ‘why 
not! isn’t a magpie a knowin bird, and d ir 
a fhe a om ’ a handsome bird, 

*Yet ye said he was like the gauger just now;’ answer. 
ed a grey-eyed cunning-looking man. 

‘People may be like each other, and not the same at 
all; you’re like yer father, Tim, and yet he was six feet 
high. He was an honest man, Tim. Neighbors, dear,’ 
she continued, appealing to the crowd, ‘do any of ye see any 
likeness betwixt Tim an his father in that way’? There 
was & load laugh, Tim shrunk behind, while Judy went 
on. * 


I have seen more superb market places, but J never 


saw so many pretty girls as in the ugly town of Wexford, 


Having agreed once more to perform dos a dos upon the 
aforenamed car, I made up my mind to suffer more than 
ever from the beggars, but I found that they always as. 
sembled in proportion to what they considered the great- 
ness of the equipage. Thus a car would attract less at- 
tention amongst knight errants of poverty than a carriage; 
and as two carriages were standing at the door of the 
principal inn, we passed comparatively free. The Irish 
have an idea that upon those dos a dos you see the coun- 
try betterfthan from any other machine—heaven help 


them! they have strange ideas on many subjects, and are 


a most odd compound altogether. We passed through 


the town with not more than a score of beggars dangling 


after us, and repeating their petition in every variety of 


tone—thrusting their idiot and half-starved children al- 


most into our arms, making us exceedingly angry at one 
minute by their importunity and noise, and the next amus- 
ing us so much by their wit and good temper, that we 
could bestow upon them half, nay, all our money with 
ood will—at one time provoked by their dirt and indo- 
ence, and again sympathizing most sincerely with their 
poverty and distress. You are perpetually excited, either 
by displeasure, pain or amusement, and you can hardly 


After much jolting and delay we passed the suburbs, 


and there beneath the trunk of a blasted tree, her entire 
figure shrouded in her cloak, sat the girl whose apearance 


had attracted me amongst the crowd on a former occasion. 
I could not see her face, even her hair was concealed by 
the hood which fell unto her knees; but I felt assured I 
could not be mistaken, the rounded shoulder, the grace- 
ful sweep of the back, all convinced me I was right. 

I ordered the servants to stop. I called to her; there 
was no reply; I sprang off the car, I drew back-the hood 
of her cloak, still she moved not, and her black hait had 
fallen like a shroud over her features, and upon the baby 
which’ was pressed to her bosom; I threw back her hair, 
and laid my hand upon her forehead; it was clammy and 
cold as with the damps of death! I attemptod to move 
her head back, and sinking on my knees, looked into her 
face—it was as the face of a corpse before the features 
have been decently composed by the hand of the living; 
the purple lips were parted, the teeth clenched, the eye 
fixed, the hollow cheek white as marble. I saw that the 
infant moved, and I tried to unclasp her arms from around 
it: I even succeeded in pulling the little creature in some 
degree from her embrace; but the mother’s love was strong- 
er than death; rigid, lifeless, as she appeared, she felt 
what I was doing; her arms tightened round her baby, 
and her lips moved as if in speech; the child cried. and 
clung to the breast from which it could draw no suste- 
nance, and the miserable parent grasped it- with an ear- 
nestness. which almost made mé tremble lest she should 
crush out its little life. The cloak had fallen from hér;— 
but I quickly drew it over her shoulders, for: I perceived 
that wasentirely destitute of any other covering, ex- 
cept some tattered flanncl that had leen wound round her 


covering. The boccher’s dance’ 
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waist; the cas? was. sufficiently plain—mother and child 
dying of starvation. 
“oa afew minutes I succeeded in conveying them to the 
nearest cottage; a perfectly Irish dwelling a little, way 
from the road: and it was really heart-cheering to witness 
the eagerness which the inhabitants evinced to restore the 
creatureto existence. Big and little, did and young, 
hestened to do their best. Itis not at any time difficult 
te draw the Irish from their employment, but now that 
they had an object worthy-of their energy, they exerted 
heart and soul.. One wanted to force raw whiskey 
down the throats of mother and child; but the more ration- 
al poured the water off some boiling potatoes to prepare 
a warm bath.. While the old deaf mother. of the family 
mixed some spirits in milk and-gave it spoonful by spoon- 
fal to the young woman, a pretty girl, (one of my market 
beauties who, like myself, was accidentally passing) to 
whom the mother had resigned it, fed the little infant with 
new milk. Wa 

“It’s poor Milly Kane; God break hard fortune!” said 
one, who was breaking a quantity of barley-straw in the 
“warm corner”’ for her visitors to lieon. ‘It’s poor Mil- 
ly Kane, sure enough! And had you seen her this time 
two years, madam, when she was the lily—the pride of 
the whole parish—it’s little you’d fancy to see her there 
now!” ' 

“Has she known better days?” I inquired, when about 
to leave the cottage. Stat 

“Better!” repeated the.old crone, shaking her head;— 
“ay sure, you see how finely she’s come to; and indeed 
rll mind what you say, and only give her a sup ora bit 
now and agin: it was a mercy you seen her when you did, 
for half an hour more would have finished them both.” 

“But you say she has received food and clothing from 
many well-disposed individuals; how is it then that she 
isso dreadfully reduced?” 

“Did I sayso? Why then more shame for me; may be 
it’s into trouble I’d be getting her,” replied the woman 
hastily; I could draw forth no further information. There 
are circumstances and people which occupy so much of 
one’s attention inthis world, that it is impossible to ban- 
ist them from the mind; and yet to all outward seeming, 
they are in no way different from twenty other things or 
persons we encountered, When I returned from our ride, 
we were surrounded by all the beggars, who, now that the 
carriages were gone, had no other object to attract their 
attention; yet there was one figure my imagination con- 
jured up, which remained before me far more palpably 
than those who, with strength of voice and energy of ac- 
tion, called aloud for charity. 

As the evening drew in I borrowed a rough rug cloak, 
and taking a few trifles with me that I thought would be 
useful to poor Milly Kane, I was soon at the door of the 
cottage in which | had been so hospitably received. The 
door was fastened, on the inside; it had neither lock nor 
bolt, but a chest and table had been placed against it; and 
they were not removed until my voice had been remem- 
bered. ‘Do you shut up so early?” 

“Sure then, we wouldn’t have shut up at all, had we 
known the good luck that was coming to us, my lady,” re- 
plied the woman, courtesying. 

“Well, how is your patient? better I hope? Where is 
she!” “She’s better, my lady, and she’s gone.” 

“Gone!” I repeated in astonishment, perceiving that 
the woman had spoken truly, in one sense, at all events; 
for sie had quitted the “‘warm corner.” ‘Gone! where?” 

“Oh, myself knows nothing at all about Milly Kane 
and her goings; only one came for her.” ‘One! o?” 

“Oh, some boy or another. May be it was her father, 
only he’s dead, poor man.” 

I sat down, believing from my heart that there was 
some mystery, some concealment about Milly’s disappear- 
ance, which I could not discover, and which, of course, I 
desired to fathom. ‘Where is your husband?!” 

“The never a bit I know where he is, or if he is at 
all. He left meas good as five years now. to go to New- 
foundland; and, God help me! I never heatd—to say 
heard—of him since; and I believe by the help of good 
neighbors and good christians—like many more.” 

llooked round the room, and perceived that a quantity 
of what are called ‘‘wattles” were placed so as to conceal. 
a door at the upper end of the room; indeed, I do not think 
I should have perceived it, had J not fancied I saw a gleam 
as if of candle-light stream through a chink: the woman 
Perceived it also, and with the ready wit of her sex and 
Country, anticipated. my question. 

“It’s a bit of a shed we put up for the pigs, because the 
quality lately have been very angry with us for letting the 
craythur have the run of the house; and my Padeen’s in 
there making ’em eat; they’re but delicate lately, owing 
to the measles.” 

“Indeed!” I replied: “then that’s a healthy one, I sup- 
pose, that I see lying under the shadow of the wall?” 

The old woman’s keen eye glittered upon me for a mo- 
ment with an expression I did not at all like; but she quick- 
ly observed— 


“Troth no, that’s a sick one entirely; that’s not fit to 








be put out. Bonneen gra,” she continued addréssing the || 
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animal; ‘‘Bonneen gra, how’s every bit o’ ye? Bonneen 
was a heart’s joy, a Cushla!’” The brute grunted, but 
moved not. ; 

“I am so sorry poor Milly is gone,” I said, producing 
what I had brought for her, from -a little basket, which a 
gentleman of my acquaintance very disrespectfully calls 
‘a smuggler.”” , 

‘Maybe I’d- see her to-morrow: or if you’d lave the 
things with me, I’d send the children to hunt her out. in 
the morning, madam.” 

“+How can you expect me to leave them with a person I 
know so little of ?” 

The woman became heated in a moment; one'would 
have thought her temper had hardly time to ignite, when 
it blazed’ out with all the energy of her country. 

“And ye wouldn’t trust me with them bits of rags for 
fear I’d keep ’em!” she exclaimed. ‘Me! Oh, murder, 
how we are belied to the furriners entirely! ora lady like 

ou would never think sich a thing. Keep from’ Milly 
ane what was given to her! 1, who many a day have 
taken the whole bit out of my own, and the half bit out of 
my children’s mouths, to keep her from starvin’! and if I 
chose to say what I know, I could fill this hand.with goold 
if t’ other would consint to crush her heart. I’m standin’ 
on my own flure, lady, or I’d tell you my mind more plain- 
ly. All Wexford knows I’m poor, but the Almighty knows 
I’m honest!” 

At this instant the wail of a child came from what I 
had been told was the pig shed; at first loud and shrill, 
then low‘and suffocated, with a murmur of words in differ- 
ent voices; at last I heard a weak female voice exclaim, 
‘Let it ery out, Michael; don’t smother my baby, let it 
breathe,” and then the infant’s voice rose higher than at 
first. Suddenly the door I had noticed opened; the wattles 
fell to the ground, and a tall man issued from out the 
chamber, with a bold firm step.—‘*Oh, Michaelawn! you’re 
ruined entirely now; couldn’t you keep back!” exclaimed 
the woman.—“I’m ashamed that you kept me back so 
long,” he replied, ‘tand the lady here; sure, unly for her, 
where would Milly and my child be now! Stretched cold 
corpses upon that table, instead of lying in that bed!” I 
had never seen a more ruffianly, nor yet a finer looking 
fellow; his head wasso well set, his brow so bold, his bear- 
ing so intrepid, that either from fear or respect, or a min- 
gling of both, I arose from my seat; he interpreted the 
action to a desire to see his wife, and preceded. me to the 
room. ‘ 

The pale mother attempted to help herself on her elbow, 
but could not; I drew near to her; she grasped my hand, 
and kissed it fervently. I laid my small offerings of food 
and clothing on the bed; and the little infant, whose. ery 
had ceased, looked with its large eyes intomy face. I could 
not forbear tnrning round to the old story teller, and say- 
ing, “‘what'a pretty furnished sty!” She appeared angry; 
but the young man spoke for her. “If I was caught this 
night in Wexford, I’d be hung as high as the steeple ina 
month.”—**Michael!” said Milly in a tone of tremblin, 
terror. “‘Whisht, honey—whisht—I’ll tell the truth, for 
mind hearing once that a lie is the devil’s bait to catch 
fresh sins; and I’ve enough old ones left. Well, that fear 
has been over me for as good as three weeks; and God in 
Heaven knows we had a: purty good spell of starvation 
afore that. When I begged, I was toldto work, but no 
one would employ me because——” ‘‘Michael!” inter- 
rupted my poor patient. , 

‘There, darlint, I'l) not tell—lay easy, for God’s sake! 
—well,there wasa ship that agreed to wait off Cape For- 


lorn, to take .ne an’ five others beyant seas, if we’d do the||" 


work of the ship for nothing, and these three weeks we’ve 
been waitin’ for it; and she used tocome in and beg, and 
gathered what she could in the town all day, and in the 
night steel down to us, where I was hidden, with it; but 
I little thought how my jewel had reduced herself to keep 
the bit and the sup to me, while 1] stayed on this cursed 
ground; and last night we got word how the ship would be 
there to-morrow at day break. and when she laving me as 
I thought for good, till I ‘could send for her out, as I pass- 
ed my arm over the cloak round, I thought she felt thin 
o’ clothes, and I tould her so; but she turned it off as she 
always turned the trouble away from me. ‘I’m not bare 
as ye think’ says she, ‘only the weather’s warm, and I 
hav’nt strength to carry much clothes;’ and now for me 
to see that the wales in her bleedin’ feet are deep enough 
to bury my finger in—but oh! the wales in my heart are 
deeper, to think I brought her tothis!” The tears and sobs 
of a strong man are terrible to look upon and hear; he 
covered his face with his hands, to hide his emotion.— 
‘Michael! Michael!’ repeated Milly, ‘trust in God! Don’t 
yesee the friend tothe fore, that was sent me froma far 
country. Oh! butit’s worse ‘tome than the sore feet to 
see ye take on so!’ 

‘And if ye plaze, my lady, I’d never ha’ said the lie a- 
bout the pigs, only Pe bothered me with the sharp ques- 
tions and looks, and Mich wouldn’t Jave Milly till the last, 
for I thought she was going, and sent for him,’ said the 
crone, with a still lower curtesy than she had ted me 
with at first. ‘And I hope yer honor won’t let on that 
he’s been here?” ‘The first gun!’ exclaimed a harsh voice 


through a broken window at the head of the miserable 








bed. ‘Then I must go: the ship’s im sight; that’s ous 
word,’ returned Michael. The poor rer fainted in 
the lest, perhaps the very last embrace of her husband. 
‘]’l] lave her so: if I- was to stay I couldn’t now save her 
from starvation!’ said the wretched man: ‘but, lady, pity 
her still. If I took the advice of that poor heartbroken 
girl, I shouldn’t now——’ Mammy! mammy”’ shouted a 
bare-footed urchin, rushing into the cabin, and who had 
doubtless been set on the watch; ‘there’s three Peelers 
coming down the street; and one has gone round Martin 
Ciay’s Park!’ Michael glared round the room, and sized 
a pitchfork that had fallen with the wattle. ; 
"¢Kool,’ said the old ready-witted story-teller, ‘what’s 
the good of that! Crawl under the bed, and we’ll make 
it out.” He did as he was desired,and I never experienc- 
ed till that-moment the desperate anxiety which it is possi- 
ble to fee) to defeat the ends of justice; the man might 
have been a murderer,—it was all the same to me. 
* ‘Sit down,’ said the crone to the scout, ‘and be gettin’ 
yer lesson. The brat, inthe twinkling: of an eye, had o- 
beyed her orders; and with his finger resting on the grea- 
sy page, was seated on ‘a boss’ in the chimney corner, I 
was about to administer some restoratives to poor Milly, 
but the more judicious woman whispered— 

‘For God sake let her alone; if, she comes to, and they 
here, she’ll begin screechin’ for her husband.’ 

The policemen entered. They were both civil, though 
they turned over the wattles, and one of them even poked 
his staff beneath the bed. 

‘Sit down on the bed, a langan,’ whispered the director 
to me; ‘they won't disturb a lady though they’d think lit- 
tle about tossicating the-poor.’ 

After muttering something to each other they went out, 
remaining, however, near the door. 

‘They’re on the watch. Devil’s curse to them!’ ex- 
claimed the woman. ‘Padeen,’ she added, calling so loud- 
ly to the child that they could not avoid hearing her: 
‘Padeen, lay by yer lesson, d boy, and go down for a 
farthin’ light to Mrs. Gralaher. And harkee, take the 
broken Chany cup fora drop of vinegar for the sick wo- 
man.’ As she spoke, she beckoned the boy to her, and 
whispered, ‘Tell Mrs. Gralaher, for her soul’s sake, to get 
ona make-b'live fight. She knows'the ould trick. To do 
it this minute, or it’ll be no good, and sereetch murder and 
fire, and burn the house if there’s nothing else for it, till 
these devile lave the street, which shé can see from the 
windy.’ 

Pine Milly was not likely again to require friends: 
whatever her husband’s crimes might have been, she had 
no participation in aught but his love: and iastead of 
wanting, she hardly knew what to do with the treasures 
that were heaped upon her. : 

When we were leaving Wexford, the ‘story-teller’ 
made her way through the usual crowd of beggars, and, 
on the plea of old acquaintanceship pressed closely to my 
side. He’s safe off a houchla,—out o’ the harbor an all; 
and she’s got a scratch of a pen from him tosay so! And 
it’s to my thinkin she’ll be soon after him,—and why not? 
—But ye’ll see herself presently at the auld tree, and—— 
Stand back,’ she said, addressing the crowd who pressed 
upon us; ‘stand back and let me spake to the gentlewo- 
man; it isn’t charity I’m askin, so ye needn’t keep starin’ 
—chokin’ with the envy like a pack o’ seagulls over a 
crockle-bed. And what I was saying is, upon ‘my soul, 
if ye come fifty times to Wexford {as pray God ye may,) 
I’ll never tell ye another lie! troth I won’t; and there’s not 
many as good astory-teller as myself would say that same? 
I perfectly agreed with her, and we proceeded.on our 
journey until we arrived at the old tree beneath whose 
shadow stood poor Milly. While somewhat farther on, 
the littlle shoeless, stockingless scout was as he expressed 
it, ‘playing at cuttin’ throats’ with a still younger repro- 
bate—a nondescript, as to age or sex. 

Milly was not a person of many words; true sorrow is 
not eloquent—except in its silence. 

I thought I had never seen a picture of more calm and 
placed beauty, but it was rather the beauty of a statuie 
than of a living woman. Her hair was d back, and 
the thin snowy throat appeared hardly sufficient to sustain 
the smal] head upon its slender pedestal. Her cloak was 
drawn up in front over her child, and though the infant re- 
tained the anxious expression attendant upon starvation. it 
crowed at the motion of its own fingers, and was evident- 
ly gaining strength. She came close to the window of 
the carriage, and said, ‘Will I never see ye all again? 
Are ye going away entirely?’ Her lips faltered, and her 
eyes were swimming in tears. ‘Going, Milly; but per- 
‘haps not forever.’ 

‘For ever for me—for ever for ‘me; for I shall be gone 
far, far before you come back. But God:in Aeaven, who 
hears my prayer, will bless you wherever you go! May 
none belonging to you ever know sin or shame! » lady, 
dy dear, he wasn’t as bad as people think—oh no! indeed 
he wasn’t. God bless you more and more! but don’t think 
hard of him. °*Twas the drink and the bad company— 
but *twasn’t himself. And sure what'll ail him now, 
when he has taken an oath against the drink, and is out of 
temptation, to be as good as he is kind, and, though I say 
it, handsome!’ 
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TO COLUMBIA. 





BY 3.N.M’JILTON. 





Convms1a, my country, when nature first gave thee, 
Thy fields, and thy valleys, all verdant and green, 

It was not her intention that kings should enslave thee, 
Or tyranny’s tread on thy hills should be seen, 


Thy shores she embellished with beautiful mountains, 
nd thick on the plain made the forest arise : , 


Thy inland she sprinkled with springs and with fountains, 
nd made thee, Couvmaia, “the child of the skies.” 


From the far-away beach,-wildly wash’d by the ocean, 
Where billows unfetter’d roll fearless and free, 

To the scenes of the city, all brisk in commotion, 
Thy veomanry mingle unchain’d as the sea, 


The gloom of the desert once hung on thy valleys, 
And the yell of the savage rose fierce dn the air; 

All crimsoned with blood werejthy flower-fraught alleys, 
While darkness and ignorance rioted there. 


The song and the war-whoop discordantly swelling 
‘ From'the lips of the Indian, went echoing on, 
As he scented the home where his foemen were dwelling, 
And brandish’d his war-knife in the blaze of the sun. 


The flowers were bright than that painted thy bosom, 
And sweet was the perfume they spread thro’ the vale; 

But the gore of the victim congeal’d on the blossom, 
And the groanof the murdered wildly swept with the gale 


The rock and the ravine, the cliff and the river, 

Were made the high places of slaughter and blood ; 
And the stream of the valley rolled to deliver 

The stain of its water to ocean’s deep flood. 


Those days, with their darkness, have pass’d like a vision, 
As a tale that is told doth their shadows entwine 

With the current of hist’ry, whose certain decision 
Will the name of Columbia with glory combine. 


The cliff and the ravine by science are levelled, 
. And proud ‘in their places have cities arose ; 
And the rock by the side of the river that revelled, 
Has been borne on its bosom its worth to disclose. 


*T was thy children, my country, in light that array’d thee; 
Thy loved, thy adopted, that gave thee thy bloom : 
And when to the world, as their boast, they displayed thee, 
Then tyrants came forth all their honors to gloom. 


When England’s proud task -masters sought to oppress thee 
And firm in their fetters to girt all thy shores, 
Thy sons, like a whirlwind, rushed on to redress thee: 
he result has proclaim’d it, and freedom is yours! 


*T'whs the genius of freedom that war’d with the lion, 
Till cronching, he humbled himself at her side: 
For him was Columbia too sacred to die on, 


-}| Our conversation is, of course, ‘tall in my eye Betty Mar- 











BRIEF ORIGINAL SKETCHES. Standish; but always called him Tribby for shortness? 
2 aa ‘How do you do?” sighed I to Summer Twilighitwho 
AN EPISTOLARY SKETCH. . || was sitting on a bundle of beaver skins, bows an¢ arrows 


The falowing wwas'cedtalned tna eR ge NS ee IE scattered around her, and a tomahawk within reach, | 
contained in a letter, written by the author from ji i her’ “ i 4 

Louis, Misso., dated October 10, 1834. We supposed it was lost, with ot oon Saas a hae B nat ey ed maid of War _— 
a number of other manuscripts, at the time of the fire; but it having Gt WHen 60, rer . ack eye upon m2, I forgot 
come to light since, we take a late opportunity of presenting it to/| the whole heathen mythology, and thought more of a wigs 
our readers. wam than a Pallas. ‘‘How do you do!” I vvould haye 
pronounced her name, but I could only recollect that there 

INTERVIEW WITH BLACK HAWK. werea k and a qin it: so I jiist'fooked at her and bent 
' forwatds; my lips expanding with a smile in crescendo, 

my bosoin sinking with asigh in diminuendo, nd my eyes 
ry aff d'you a little ineident for your paper; tlereby grat oe most eloquent music. She could not stand it! 
ifying an inclination of my own, and, in especial, tickling fa lustrous orbs rolled downward, and hid themselves 
the fancies of the characters I’ present; it-being a well eneath.their tawny veils. ‘‘Whata pity a blanket and 











BY 8. YORKE AT LEE. 


.}jascertained. fact, that all savages like to see themselves in moccasins are not fashionable fora walking dress,’ thought 


the. Mirror. I to myself, as I caught myself offering my arm. She 
" Black Hawk and I had a talk the-other day. He is seemcd afraid to risk another look, and kept her head down 
here, at present, on a visit to Gen. Clark, through whom he long that I a regret the shock my boldness might 
he protests to the government against the dishonesty of||##ve given to her maiden modesty. At last I grew quite 
Keo-kuck., I+ seems, according to Black Hawk’s repre- impatient, and moved my foot, that the noise might waken 
sentations, that,,in the late distribution of government her from the reveries of, perhaps, her first love—and sure 
cae io th! Sy, Kenuck managed to get the Li feng 1d was er she had rot sound sem 
i ne Lion’s right. ac : star eh . 
Hawk hes brought with him three warriors, two wives, som ich td particularly expressive inthem: our friend 
two duughtors, and two litle boys: pécforming the whole Post» © ov ssver noticed the Mice tare all chqetm 
canoes, now lying a : SS din ° 
the quay. The old chief is superannuated, and his pach me 4 a oom Weve na ee D rizzling Rain, had 
So Bae Shes bo Unter cad Sesizab entweaignreed Bao cea “her feos Was dashed over with veomiin 
0 chme u and sm ° i ? ~ 
wie rather dull companions : they have ts eolleoaal and the same nasty req staff was rubbed into her head jas 
ent, but they smoke, in Missouri phrase, with a looseness. mp ne parted in a Contound it! I wish she 
The boysexcel in rolling about over the buffalo hides and om used the vermillion that I had presented her with the 
basking in the sun. Perhaps I might have found out, by no Dow om wey wee thet with bi 24 she oe 
close and unremitting observation, other and more brilliant nadined, could not'have come out of my parcel, # 
accomplishments of theirs; but all my time was devoted to|| °e*tainly had a richer and more brilliant hue. 
Black Hawk’s fair daughters—/air, I believe, hasa very Now I'll walk the chalk, 
eoesronive scope of Stans: ene to ie dictionary saath To my talk with Black Hawk. 
or me, will you! mine is lent out, that is, lost. ITam/|| “Black Hawk!” said I, turning round—‘will you come 
fond of conversing with both; but I must eoniees that 1|| along with us and take saunihian to drink?” at poured 
address myself more particularly to but one of them.— ne pone my eet carried my left hand to my mouth, 
and turned up my little finger. My signal was electric. 
tin.” They told me their names the other day, or rather, || Black Hawk and his two_braves imaged upon their feet, 
the interpreter did; so itis all thesame. All I remember|j nd all said ““Hoogh!” Mr. M———, (my companion) and 
of them is, that each hasa kin hername. I thought they |] myself, led them along with us to thecity hotel, wherethe 
were entirely too harsh; so I took the liberty of changing|| host, our old friend, J. D. H——, late of Cincinnati, re- 
my shquaw’s name, without asking her parents’ consent. ||ceived us. The interpreter was along, ready for contin- 
I called her the summer twilight; but alas for its senti-||gencies. Our Soc. guests were quite aristocratic in their 
mental euphony! when the interpreter put it into Indian, || tastes, and chose wine; and the way they took it down 
it sounded like a shower of hail stones on an empty tub.||~as @ caution, as the Hoosiers say. When the glasses 
I essayed in vain to speak it; but the third attempt start. |] were, at first, filled all round, and the rims run together 
ed the molar plug set in by my friend Rostaing at Cin-|}in the convivial symphony, the interpreter lai his hand 
Som.” and made me shut up as lawyer R. says, sud-|j on ny on oe Lens “7 ins nye whe anvnes for- 
ts ward, caught my glance, bowed, and thus addressed us: 
The incident I referred to, took place a week or so ago, “Brother, we thank the Great Spirit that he has given 

and as I just now feel in the humor of going a-head, 1’I]||the white man wisdom to invent such pleasant drink. We 
tell you all about it. I went to pay my usual devoirs to||are glad that we are permitted to stand up in peace to- 
the ove gad Rdg! I entered the 1 a which they "rari as + do pews and drink out of the same eup of 
occupy, just ba oteau’s mansion, I reciprocated||friendship. Brother, some moons ago we were at war 
with all the usual salutation of shaking hands and saying || against each other, and when we met, - struck our knives 





Or the genius had pierced him, and the monster had died. how do you do?’ They are all perfect in the English lan-||into each other, and tore away the scalp: but now, we 


The demon, oppression, at bidding came flying, 
_ And laid his cold hand on the ‘“‘home of the brave.” 
‘Fo battle! to battle!” the genius rose crying, 

For rather than chains, shall my sons find a grave! 


Spotless and pure is the birth-place of freedom, 
And tyranny’s foot-prints, unholy and vile, 

Shall ne’er, while her sons have a genius to lead them, 
Have chance to pollute her twice blood-tedeemed soil. 


For the birth-place of freedom by blood is united 
To the Heaven that shields it from tyranny’s tread; 
And rather that Heavén itself shall be blighted, 
Than a deed so unhallow’d shal! injure the dead. 


With the blood of her pgtriots yet she is gory— 
*Tjs the chain that unites her to Heaven and fame—. 
Tis the bond of her union—the theme of her glory— 
The boast'and the brightness—the dread of her name. 


Say, where is the hand that would strike to dissever 
x union so spotless—so sacred—and pure? 

’Tis the curse of itself, and beneath it forever, 
In merited infamy, the wretch must endure. 


Green land of the’patriot! to glory awake thee ! 

For the din of the battle has died from thy shore! 

7. offspring are. sworn, and can never forsake thee : 
he hand of oppression shall mar thee no more. 


Let thy song, fair Columbia, be unron ETERNAL; {[fume,||find they have sucked the pipe so far down their throat 
From the shade of Mount Vernon there will come a per-|| that the dow! is right under their nose. _ Black Hawk and 


That will roll with its notes till a union supernal 
Envelopes thy name-all in glory and bloom. 


With this, let thy harps, O my country, attune them! 
Let it float with thy stripes and thy stars, upon high, 
While the stares of Columbia, & PLURImUSs UNUM, 


guage, in so much. Black Hawk and his two braves were || have buried the tomahawk and thrown water on our pow- 
engaged in sharing a bundle of pipes when I entered. and, || der; and, when we meet, our hands are raised only to 
a8 soon as our greeting was over, with very sage counte-|| light the calumet of peace. Brother, our great father, 
nances, they resumed their occupation. The final arrange-|| the president, knows what we want, and has promised to 
ment of the momentous affair was quite amusing. There||deal justly with us. We believe he will keep his word.— 
were twelve pipes; so that equally distributed amongst|| We do not want to quarrel with our white brothers, for 
themselves, four would have been allotted to each. Their|| we can all be happier in peace. Brother, when we go 
politeness induced them however to admit their visitors to|| home, we will remember your kindness. May the Great 
a share; so but three each were reserved for themselves, || Spirit take care of you.” : 

and the remainder were offered, one by one alternately,|} He bent his body to signify that he had done; then stood 
to the gentleman who accompanied me and myself. But|jerect. The interpreter immediately reduced his speech 
there was one left, and how to dispose of that, puzzlea||into English, and then, turning to Black Hawk, told him 
them marvellously. They held a brief councilon the sub- || that I was about to answer his address. This was news 
ject, and soon decided the case by an unanimous nod;—||to me, forI had-no intention of the kind. However, a8 
whereupon the solitary pipe was broken to pieces andthrown|| courtesy demanded a reply oratorical, and, as all present 
into the fire :—a curious instance of the Indian’s. idea of|| drew back from me, as if to abandon me to my fate, I was 
justice. A yankee would have put the odd pipe by, for|| goaded by desperation into ssying: ‘ 
future use; but the Indian hasno foresight, except in war;|| ‘‘Brother, we also thank the Great Spirit for oneibting 
and the only thing he thinks of saving is his amunition. As|| us to invent pleasant drinks, and we are glad to have suc 
their smoking tobacco had not yet been brought, I asked|| good friends to share them with us. We are all made by 
them to smoke a cigar with me, and théy were soon hard || the same Great Spirit, and He has commanded us to love 
at work. Did you ever see an Indian smoke acigart It|jone another. We ought not, then, to go to war against 
would make you laugh, I can assure you. They hold on|jeach other, for any thing; but should settle all our differ- 
to it with teeth and fingers as if they had their long cal-|| ences around the council fire. Brother, in the late war be- 
‘umet thrust between their lips. Itis soshort that it puts|| tween us, much blood was shed, and little good done.— 
them in a nonplus. If they forget what they are at, in|| Your late talk with your great father, the president,was of 
their ruminations, they will begin to fondle their pipe-|| more service to you than all your braves who took so many 
stems with their fingers; when, down goes the minim di-||scalps. Your great father will, no doubt, deal justly by 
git on the fiery end, and they start with astonishment to|| you. He has been a warrior himself; and as he has been 
brave in battle, he will be generous in peace. He will 
, keep his word with his red children. Brother, when you 
his body guard were soon enveloped in the cloudy fra-|| go back to your people, tell them to be patient. You have 
grance, dozing most deliciously, while I, blind to all else|{ buried the tomahawk: do not dig it up again; and, if any 
began to make divers circumbendibus maneuvers, until [|| of it sticks above the ground, cover it up, and then forget 
stood at e&se before the pair of socks; so I call the twoj| where you buried it. Brother, may the white man and 
girls for shortness. You remember the old lady in Con-|| the red man always meet as we do now—in friendship.” 





Shall hail round her standard, or all her sons die. 


















fameenee I suppose, who christened her son, Through-|| When the interpreter had translated my reply to them, 
much-tribulation-we-came-into-the-kingdom-of--Salvation-' they were polite enough to express their satisfaction there- 
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ith by divers nods and guttural hooghs! After the glass- 
pg de the bottle, had been drained, there ‘was an 
awful pause in the conversation; so, as the gentlemen 
seemed in no hurry to go, we invited them into the par- 
lor to see the ladies. _ By the time we reached ‘the room, 
a gay company was already assembled, and the air of gen- 
tle ferocity, with which every fair hand was greeted, was 
quite picturesque. It made me feel, perhaps, a little un- 
comfortable to see how these tattooed beaux were cutting 
us all out; but the result completely soothed our jealousy. 
Our rivals could n’t pay a single compliment! AJ) they 
could do was to smile, duck their heads and say ““Shquaw!” 
The interpreter had so much to do now, that he could do 
nothing!—he had twenty questions to ask from as many 
ladies all at once. Another awful pause ensued. I do 
not know what we could have done, except drink some 
more, if our amiable friend, Miss H——, had not sat 
down to the piano and “soothed the savage breast.”— 
Black Hawk and his two companions appeared delighted, 
and when a spirited march was played, made a pretty 
good hitat beating time. When Mies H—— ceased, a 
Soc trio was called for, but Black Hawk declined: all of 
them had severe colds. The visit was ended—the compa- 
ny shook hands all round, and Black Hawk, with his two 
braves, marched off in Indian file, frightening a child most 
to death, who was playing on the piazza as they passed. 





ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 





EXCELLENCE IN CONVERSATION. 








There is no faculty more desirable than that of being 
able to express our thoughts with fluency and correct- 
ness. In society we are continually witnessing great 
disparities between the strength of the intellect and its 
resources, aud ease and excellence of utterance. Many, 
whom we know to be capable of profound thought and ex- 
tensive sagacity, are great blunderers in conversation;— 
while others, whom we have never suspected of depth, 
present what thoughts they have with a force and grace 
which astonish us. Some men’s ideas seem to lie too deep 
to be of easy command ; while others have their intellec- 
tua! stock in trade at their tongue’s end, ready to be dis- 
played whenever occasion may call it forth. 


How can we account for this difference? Must we seek 
for causes in nature, habit,or education! Manifestly, each 
has a controlling influence over the effusions of the mind. 
Where they have conspired, there is excellence ; where 
either is wanting, excellenceis not found. A man who 
has been gifted by nature with a moderate ability, may, 
by long and assiduous attention, render himself interest- 
ing and instructive in conversation. He whose resourees 
have been amplified by reading, reflection, and observa- 
tion, is an overmatch for one of superior native energies, 
but who is uncultivated. There are but few to whom na- 
ture has demed the capability of imparting interest; but 
all cannot possibly attaintoeminence.. In this; as in ev- 
ery other department where mind confers degree, concur- 
rent energies must make in favor of an individual’ or an 
exalted place cannot be reached. Nature and habit must 
reg render assistance, else a superior rank is not attain- 
able. 

But let nature do what she may for man, no high excel- 
lence is ever secured by him, unless he isan incessant stu- 
dent. Study is not confined to the closet, although that 
is the best place for analysing the results of our studies, 
but it may be pursued in the midst of bustle and activity. 
A habit of observation must’be fixed, and its effects must 
be prized, before an individual may hope, for’ colloquial 
distinction. A facility of illustration, which gives such 
a charin to every intellectual conversation, belongs most 
especially to him whose observation’ is ample and exact. 
There are ten thousand things constantly occurring, which 
are commonly overlooked, which he, who observes closely, 
will notice and appreciate, What gives to the specimens 
of Indian eloquence, which are preserved, their pathos, 
charm, and force? Those illustrations drawn from nature, 
and the truth of which are acknowledged in the triumph- 
ant appeal which they make to our feelings. And such 
is the nature of illustration, whether it’be borrowed from 
the book of creation, or the usages, or incidental occurren- 
ces of society. None but those who are ‘constantly mak- 
ab observations, will be able to illustrate correctly or rea- 

1 y- 

The study of man is no less necessary to eminence in 
conversation. An insight into human nature, an intimate 
acquaintance with all the feelings of the heart of man, 
must be secured before colloquial excellence is complete. 
It is the necessary consequence of this sort of knowledge 
to render us skillful in adapting ourselves to the peculiari- 
ties of those with whom we may be associated. If we 
have it not, we are continually liable to give offence.— 
The most agreeable man is he who never runs against our 
peculiarities and prejudices—for those we cherish most 
dearly as the offspring of our hearts—and deports himse 
in such a way as to excite in us emotions of pleasure and 
admiration. A man who has a complete knowledge o 





































































dispensable, and are essential qualities of excellence.— 


his fellows, will never shock a prejudice, or da van- 
ity. Anintimacy with the secret, procéssés of hiiman ac- 
tions, not only renders us pleasant companions, but also 
contributes to the-real and effective strength of the ener- 
gies within us. For, from it, we derive a thousand ‘les- 
song which are taught no where else, and an accumulation 
of thought which strengthens our positions and gives 
certainty to the operations of the judgment. 

Conversation is sustained by the utterance of thoughts, 
and the results it contemplates are pleasure and instruc- 
tion. It is most ably sustained where there is the great- 
est abundance and opulence of ideas, and its results are 
best secured where there is the greatest facility of diver- 
sifying and illustration, Nature; and ‘the education of 
study and observation, must both conduce to qualify an 
individual'to attain a high order of excellence. In the 
material.world, the highest elevations are but few; while 
the lesser eminences are abundant. Soin the world of 
mind, the sublimest elevations are comparatively few;— 
while the inferior eminences, from which extensive views 
are afforded, are numerous. And although the: loftiest 
and most isolated peaks are seldom arrived at, yet it is a 
splendid ahd satisfying attainment to reach an eminence 
above the common destiny, and to embrace a prospect 
which those on the plains beneath can never behold. 


We think that colloquial power is almost as mucli de- 
pendent on temperament as on intellectual strength. A man 
of fine frame-work—who has a keen perception of what 
passes without,—who is exceedingly sensitive,—whose 
blood dances merrily, or rather runs like a fiery torrent 
through his veins—whose nervous system is not languid, 
—may be called a quick man. He is quick to observe, to| 
feel, and to express. His feelings are variable—and 
catch the hue of whatever passes over them. Hence 
the readiness and appropriateness with which such an one 
must ever express himself, When he -has filled his 
mind with the results of observation, reflection . and 
reading, he has an amount of resource to which he can 
apply to sustain, to strengthen and diversify the range of 
his thoughts. 
dent facility in applying the results of his former studies 
toany occasional emergency. By dint of his native powers 
and the extensiveness of his materials, he can take an 
ample field and disport himself in perfect security. He 
is not a mere animated clod, capable of respiration and 
slow coming thought; but is a man whose energies are 
quickened to an intensity of action, and has as much of 
the vital influence about him as halfa dozen ordinary 
characters. He is exceedingly excitable, and.has no feel- 
ing which is not fervid; his blood courses with a liyely 
pace through its channels; his nerves aré everlastingly 
vibrating‘ under an electrical influence; and when he 
thinks, speaks, or acts, there is nothing of the automaton 
about him. Such a man may not live so long as one who 
is less active—a sort of low-pressure being—but while he 
does live, he enjoys all that existence is capable of in a 
much greater ratio. 


A man of an organization such as we have intimated, 
if he wishes to excel, will ¢xcel in conversation. What- 
ever he does, will not be done after any established cus- 
tom. He will always be a noticeable man, whether he 
stands on the topmost round of ambition‘s ladder and sur- 
veys the universe, or whether he treads apart from man 
and wears himself out in communing with himself and 
nature. But those men who have not so much fire within 
them—who are not put together on such delicate princi- 
ples—cannot be so susceptible, and consequently, will 
never manifest any decided excellence. - Such, by dint of 
study and cultivation, may attain to correctness, and even 
to elegance in conversation—they may be good men, and 
capable of forming extensive schemes of moral meliora- 
tion—but they can never rise upward on the wings of 
thought, and soar away like the eagle, above those moun- 
tain passes which nothing but the eagle has visited. They 
are not of the elect—the original curse is upon them, and 
they must delve the earth:—there is a seale upon their in- 
tellectual eye,and they can never see the myriad splendors 
of the world of mind. They may worship nature—but 
there is an inner temple in which they have not perform- 
ed mysterious rites, a shrine at which they have, not bow- 
ed down. Their home is onthe earth—out of its dust they 
were made, and it is on them forever. 


What we’ mean is this :—that a man whose sensibility 
is exquisite, will have quick perceptions, and will, in obe- 
dience to his impressions, be ready and versatile. Rea- 
diness and versatility are not all that is necessary to gift 
a man with excellence in discourse, although they are in- 


The heart must be like the olian harp—its chords a- 
dapted toevery vibration of feeling, and capable of ex- 
tracting the music from every wind, come whence it may. 
These are the endowments of natureg which we may turn 
to good account or sufferto run to waste.. They are the 
instruments by which man may work; but the amount and 
quality of his materials must depend on his own industry 
and perseverance. Nature gives man capabilities; but he 
does not come from her hands perfected and ready 


And he is always possessed of a transcen-| 











and ‘this can only be effected by long and persevering hab- 
its. : ; , ; . 
Conversation is rapid composition; and he who excels 
has a pleasure beyond the reach of him who is a mere 
writer. The one reads his triumphs inthe quickened impul- 
ses, and applauding countenances of those around him ;— 
while the other may enjoy his triumphs, but he must con- 
template them at a distance. “Burke, Johnson, Wilkes, 
Curran, and many others who might be mentioned, en- 
joyed a peculiar delight, which Addison, Goldsmith, and 
others, could not participate. There are various modifi- 
cations of every delight; and he who cannot enjoy them 
in their fulness, js not, therefore, deprived from sharing 
in the pleasurable emotions which they call into being.— 
Although we may not sit at the same table’ with the lead- 
ers of the intellectual world, yet there is ‘a fare for those 
who are subaltern to them, which is rich and sumptuous, 
when compared with that partaken of by those who have 
not risen above a common rank. : T. H. 8. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 





GEOLOGY. 


oo < 
Messrs. Eprtors:— 

In your last paper, Dr. W. Wood, in his “Notes 
on Geology, No. 8,” has descended from the sublime sub- 
|ject of geological phenomena, to vent his spleen, in a few 
invectives, upon’a “transient lecturer,” who has never 
interfered with any of the earth’s revolutions, or internal 
operations. Although this notice was out of place, and 
rather undignified in the doctor, it was, nevertheless, 
complimentary tothe person for whom it is intended; and 
that I am the “‘very man,”’ there can be no doubt, from the 
nature of the remarks and the doctrines alludedto. This 
is my conviction, and it must be that of every person who ' 
has heard my geological lectures. Therefore, I will not 
be censured by the public, for saddling it upon my own 
shoulders. : 

In relation to the whole article, I have to say that the 
doctor has manifested a very strong attachment to the 
first American edition of Bakewell’s geology. An at- 
tachment, which I apprehend, will do him no credit with 
the conscientious partof thecommunity. This,however, 
is no concern of mine. I may remark, that I discovered 
more than a dozen striking coincidences between these 
two distinguished geologists. Those who feel curious on 
the subject may compare the doctor's article with Mr. 
Bakewell. 

These coincidences, however, may be explained by the 
fact, that great men have frequently expressed themselves 
on the same subject, almost in the same language. The 
present instance is extremely singular, in as much as 
the two writers have examined the same subjects in 
precisely the same order. I will leave the public in pos- 
session of this phenomenon, and proceed to that part of 
the essay in which I am so respectfully alluded to. 

* “Occasionally a transient lecturer embraces the views 
advanced by Silliman and others, and denounces the ve- 
getable origin of mineral coal, as inconsistent with the 
known laws of stratification.” ; 

Before those of.my readers who did net hear my lec- 
tures, can judge how far our conscientious geologist has 
correctly represented them, they must be informed as to 
the opinions of Silliman, others and myself, on the sub- 
ject.—Mr. Silliman, in the eighteenth volume of the A- 
merican Journal of Science, says, ‘‘I-have heretofore been 
inclined to attribute anthracite coal] to a direct mineral 
creation; the opinion of its vegetable origin appears how- 
ever to me less improbable, since I have seen, with my 
own. eyes, the. incontrovertible and abundant proofs of 
vegetable life in these mines.” In the conclusion of his 
appendix to Bakewell’s Geology, he adds, that anthracite 
is “perhaps a mineral creation.” But in no place does 
he —— the vegetable origin of bituminous and other 
coals. 

Mr. Bakewell says, that it can scarcely be doubted, 
“that carbon is an original constituent elementary part of 
the globe;” and yet he seems to agree, that the common 
coals are of vegetable origin. He says, that ‘in wood- 
coal we may almost seize nature in the act of making 
coal, before the process is complete.” 

On page 101 of Malte-Brun’s universal geography, the 
parallelism of the strata of shale, sandstone, and coal is 
spoken of asa matter so remarkable, that “it has been 
concluded, and with sufficient probability, that these beds 
were formed in the interior lakes, and crystalized in calm 
waters.” ' 

Now I call upon my numerots and intelligent auditory 
to say, whether I did not quote these opinions during my 
first and second Jectures—disclaiming, at the same time, 
any pretentions to having been the first who had suggest- 
ed the possibility that coal might be a mineral product.— 
Perhaps o1.: veritable doctor will say that these opinions 
or rather suppositions, cover the whole ground of my 
claims to discovery. After this communication shall be 
read, it will matter but little what he thinks or says. My 





achievements. He must unfold what she has implanted, \ 


only concern ig to keep the public mind from being abus- 
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edonthe subject. I beg leave toask what merit can be/} manifested more temerity and ignorance than good sense||one or an igneous one, it is certain that all these ele- 

awarded to these autliors for supposing that anthracite|}and observation, let me suffer the consequent disgrace. || ments were in such a state of fluidity as to admit an en- 

may be a “mineral creation”! Is it not a mere quibble of|| But if I am correct, then it follows, that ere long there||tire mobility among them; without this, crystalizations 

the imagination to avoid difficulties which the vegetable|} will be a tremedous explosion of the unmeaning phraseol-|| could not have resulted. 

theory cannot answer! Has any one of them shown by facts}} gy and untenable hypothesis, which mark at present the|} Lias, limestone and shale exist in alternate strata, in 
and necessary inductions, that it is not a vegetable pro- s of all our authors on geological physiology. basins similar to those which contain coal. These strata 
duct, or that it is a mineral one? Have the various phe- ut Doctor, did I give no reasons why coal could not} co:.iain shells, sulphate of lime, magnesia, and soda, mu. 
nomena connected with mineral coal, its shales and sand-|| be of vegetable origin except its inconsistency ‘with the] riate of soda, lithia, and sometimes other substances; 
stones, been explained by them! Has any one of them ajj known laws of stratification!” I will leave you to settle||and yet, no one doubts that all of them were deposited 
doubt as to the vegetable origin of all the coals, except the|| this matter with your conscience, and take up the conclud-|| from aqueous menstrua. 4 

anthracite!. The truth is, they have only jumped out of ing part of the sentence. ‘But are we to believe nothing|| A. plurality of mineral elements and even elementary 
one difficulty into another; like professor Eaton, and some|| except what can be perfectly explained by our present || combinations, being held in solution in the same menstru- 
others, who, to explain the fact that this country has been system of philosophy!” This was, in all probability, the||um, or if you please in the same ‘‘Jake,” is not so “‘ab- 
covered by a tropical atmosphere, suppose the earth to language of those whose pride and vanity were, wounded||surd,” in point of fact, as the doctor would have us be- 
have been heated red hot, or to fusion, so that, in cooling,|| by the splendid discoveries of Galileo, Harvey and New-|| lieve. us sit 

the atmosphere was warmed! The story of the Indian||ton. Be this as it may, I will answer the question by|| In conclusion, J have only to hope the public will con- 
cosmogonist, resting the earth on the back of a large tor- saying that we should believe every well observed or es-||cur with me in the opinion that I have done that merely, 
toise, isa good illustration of their present difficulties.—|| tablished fact, But how can the interrogatory apply to|| which a proper regard for justice to it and myself required, 
To give .my readers some idea of the worthlessness of a WwW 


me? I have disputed with no established truth. I have . Byrp Powetn, 
supposition unsustained by principles deduced from well|| only shown that what has been regarded as true and set- 


observed facts, I will subjoin one or two. . tled, though inexplicable, 1s not true. vy 
It has been supposed that the earth was hollow, with a|| Our philosopher goes on to say, for the purpose of illus- ORIGINAL SCIENTIFIC ESSAYS. 
diamond in its centre, **which conveys itself by interven-|| tration I presume, that “If all the volcanos had remain- =~ 





tion of comets from one pole to another, drawing with it 
the center of gravity and the mass of waters, and thus 
alternately drowning the two hemispheres.” 





ed unmoved for the last two thousand years, and their phe- 
nomena were known to our philosophizing lecturers only by 
the history of the ancients, they would denounce the 
Tt has been supposed, ‘that meteoric stones have fallen || whole as a fabulous tale, and appeal to chemical principles 
successively from Heaven, which have been the compo-||in proof of the impossibility of such commotions.” This|| All geologists concur in asserting, that the temperature 
nent parts of the earth, and which bear the imprint of|| sentence has so much of the confusion of a voleano about||of our planet’s surface, was much more elevated in an- 
their strange origin in the unknown beings whose relics|| it that I, most honestly, cannot perceive the idea which it||cient times, than at present. The inhumed or petrified 
they contain.” was intended to convey. Does it mean that my little|| relics of tropical plants and animals, in the colder regions 
It is difficult for us at this time to imagine, that these|| knowledge of the earth’s crust was obtained, like his,||of the earth, afford indications mot to be misinterpreted, 
theories or suppositions ever emanated from men of ge-|| by perusing the labors of others, without leaving my tripod || In explanation, it has been supposed, that our globe was 
nius; but it cannot be doubted. What then is wanting to|| to make an observation! He might have been intelligible, |] originally an incandescent, fluid mass; ‘its particles being 
make them valuable, and to be regarded as discoveries!—|| by substituting, verbatim, the following sentence from||moveable among themselves, and at liberty to assume, in 
simply the evidence of their truth, which has not been|| Bakewell, page 282; “Had all the volcanos in the world|| obedience to the laws of gravity and motion, the figure of 
furnished. This is precisely the lens through which we! been dormant for the last two thousand years, and were||an oblate spheroid, which, upon cooling, it was compelled 
should view the suppositions of Silliman and others, with|| we acquainted with their existence only by the writings||to retain. How this may have been, we know not; 
regard to the mineral origin of coal. And yet Dr. Wood,|/ of ancient historians, we should discredit the fact, and||though the opinion is by no means absurd. When we 
conscientiously no doubt, states that the*‘lecturer embra-|| prove its impossibility by an appeal to established chemi-|| recollect that rocks and earthy matter forming the exte- 
ces the views of Silliman and others;” when, in truth,||cal principles.” rior of the globe are good radiators, but bad conductors of 
they have no “‘views”’ upon the subject. After this display of originality, our geologist proceeds, || caloric, we can easily bring ourselves to imagine that the 
It is now in order to state briefly my own opinions : “They would not, inall probability, stop here, but accom-|| surface might have been cooled down to a habitable de- 
1st. I maintain that no kiad of mineral coal, nor any|| pany their declamation ‘by a severe criticism on the igno-|| gree, while the interior was yet in astate of ignition; and 
other mineral substance having carbon for its base, is of|| rance and credulity of former times, with an expose of their||that a long period of time would elapse, before the terres- 
vegetable origin. The evidence which I have collected’! own originality, rights and.superior penetration.” I think|| trial temperature was much influenced by the solar rays. 
and systematised, in support of this proposition, has ‘been|| the skeleton of this sentence is more beautifully expressed || Volcanoes must then have been numerous and active; and 
regarded as conclusive by all who have heard me; except|| by Mr. Bakewell; ‘We would further accompany the proof|| as the oceanic waters percolated down tothe fiery chaos, 
afew whose pride of opinion was too deeply involved to|| with a pathetic lamentation over the credulity of former||a vast amount of aqueous vapor would be formed. This 
admit ofa free exercise of theirintellectual faculties. The||times.” But this is a mere matter of taste, and doctors|| perhaps would escape through some voicanic crater, min- 
limits prescribed to this article will not allow of its intro-|| will differ. gle with the murky atmosphere, and finally deluge the land 
duction. , : But Doctor, for the sake of truth, strike out the word|}with rain. Or it might remain pent up in its deep, native 
2. Allof the above substances are of mineral origin,||«ignorance,” and underscore “credulity.” I have more||caverns, till gathering sufficient force, it would rend and 
and are deposites—some chemical and somemechanical—| policy than to call those persons ignorant over whom I||elevate the superincumbent crust, making the earth trem- 
from: aqueous menstrua. Ne am contending for the reputation of a conquest. As to|} ble in her orbit, and leaving high mountain ranges as en- 
3. The floor shales of the coal beds consist of earthy || my claims to “originality” and my “rights,”. they are be-|| during monuments of its strength. 
and carbonaceous’ sediment, deposited during the last||fore at least five hundred of your intelligent fellow citi-|| In this primeval age, the atmosphere must have been 
spring and the first summer months, in obedience to the|| zens who will protect them. more dense than now. It must have extended much far- 
laws of gravitation. ; ‘|| Inow pass over several sentences, consisting of sage||ther fromthe earth’s surface, and have been the recipient 
4. The coal beds were deposited, possibly precipitated, || reflections, upon the use and nature of volcanos, beauti-||of far more aqueous vapor than at present. These con 
curing the last summer and first fall months, in obedience||fully expressed by Mr. Bakewell, and a poetical roll||ditions would result from elevated temperature. It is by 
to chemical laws. : , of volcanic thunder, from the splendid imagination of||no means.improbable that carbonic acid was then a very 
5. The roof shales are sedimentary deposites, similar|| Humbolt, to his concluding sentence, where it is written, || large ingredient in the atmosphere. 
to the floor shales, and were effected in obedience to the||«the theory that coal, lime, the elements of silicious|| These circumstances were doubtless favorable to the rap- 
same law, during the last fall and first winter months. earth, shells, and clay, were originally held in solution in|jid growth of such vegetables as thenexisted: species that 
6. The sandstones consist of comminuted portions of'| a single lake, and deposited in alternating strata, is ab-|| do not form a part of the present flora of the globe, judging 
older rocks, and were drifted from the summits and inte-|| surd, and can only be the offspring of a limited knowledge || from relics still preserved, but whose congeners many of 
rior declivities of the coal basins, by the spring freshets,|| of the subject, as well as the properties of matter.” This||them still inhabit intertropical regions, such as palms, 
and ground into sand by the attrition produced by the|| sentence is purely original; but it makes an expose of dog-|| ground-pines, rushes and ferns. 
motion of the contained waters. ; matism and misrepresentation the most consummate.—|| There is one circumstance to be borne in mind, in rea- 
7. It follows, from the four preceding propositions,|} Who ever heard me say that shells and clay were held in soning on the origin of coal; which is, that water at the 
that only one year of time was. consumed in the comple-|| solution in the coal lakes? . In relation to the remaining}| temperature of 60 degrees, Fabr., holds in a liquid con- 
tion of any one coal bed, with its associating shales and|| portions of the absurd theory, the gentleman made a\|dition one or two per cent, of oxygen in a free state, as 
sandstones. ; ‘ plunge in advance of his reading, for if he had consulted |j well as a share of nitrogen and carbonic acid. The per 
8. These operations were aided by a tropical atmos-|| Bakewell as far as the 287th page, the following intelli-||centum is estimated by comparing the volume of gasseous 
phere; which, as a matter of course, resulted from the ev-|| gence would liave saved him; “’I'wo or more mineral sub-|| oxygen contained, with the volume of water. If the 
olution of caloric in the change of the fluid elements into|| stances may in some ingtances have been contained in the temperature of the water be raised, some of the. gasseous 
_ the solid rocks, which I have denominated chemical. To/| same fluid, and separated into different masses or strata|| impregnation is given off; and at the boiling point,the whole 
obtain all I ask under this proposition, it is not necessary || by the laws of chemical affinity.” escapes. Now the decomposition of organic matter im- 
to include the prim.tive rocks, about the origin of which|| “A few facts, not from the Doctor’s ‘Notes on geology,” || mersed in water, is commenced and maintained by this 
Neptune and Vulcan are still contending. _ |) but the GREAT BOOK, which he misrepresents, but can-||small amount of absorbed oxygen; and the greater the 
These causes, annually recurring, exerted their in-|| not garble, will aid my readers on this contested point. proportion of this agent present, other things being equal, 
fluence during the formation of all the rock strata, from|| The sea water contains sedimentary matter, the mu-||the more rapidly will spontaneous decomposition progress. 
thegranite up; and the evidence of the fact is to be seen|| riates and sulphates of lime, magnesia and soda, and uc-|| If the waters of ancient lakes and oceans, were habitually 
in the division of all the strata intochemical and mechen-}} casionally other substances are detected in it. much warmer than similar bodies of water now, the a- 
ical, and the latter into sedimentary and drifted. For the manufacture of salt the sea water is caught in|| mount of free oxygen would be less, and consequently, 
Now, inasmuch as notheary can be regarded as true, un-|| basins or ponds when the tide is up, and exposed to the|| animal and vegetable matters at the bottom would be the 
less it provide for all the phenomena of its subject, without|| evaporating influence of the eun. The-sedimentary mat-|| more rapidly disorganized and wasted, by the process of 
an infringement ot any established law; I court the most}|| ter is first deposited, then the sulphate of lime, and fre-|} decomposition. 
rigid, but respectful, examination of this. ‘The facts and|| quently in beautiful crystals, then the muriate of soda or|| The following hypothesis, which is essentially the one 
illusteations by which it is sustained cannot be given at|| common salt; the other elements are still retained in solu- generally received, explains in a very satisfactory man- 
this time. , tion, and constitute what is popularly called the “‘bitter||ner, the origin of coal; harmonizing at the same time. 
It must ‘now be apparent to all my readers that if the|| water.” If this be eyaporated further and managed ac-|| with the science of geology. 
geological luminary of the West, had attended to my first|| cording to the laws of the respective minerals, the whole|} The luxuriant vegetation which in that age sprang up 
and second lectures as a as he did to the pages of||of them will be deposited, from the dry land, was occasionally collected by the trans- 
Bakewell’s Geology, he would have had ample evidence to|} The primitive recks contain silex, alumine,lime, mag-|| portin agency of floods, fromthe circumjacent territory, 
the originality of my ‘views.’ But why refuse to admit||nesia, potash, soda, iron, manganese, titanium, gold car-|| as well perhaps as from regions considerably remote. 
my claims to originalty, or to discover if my ‘views’ are||bon, sulphur, muriatic, phosphoric and chromic acids.|} When the rapid and turbid currents became lost in the 
not based on the immutability of natures laws? Jf Ihave|| Now it is immaterial whether the. mass was an aqueous|| extended lake, the alluvial, earthy matters were first to 
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subside: the pebbles and coarser particles of sand first, 
and lastly those that were most finely comminuted. The 
aluminous particles for this reason, would remain suspend- 


ed Jongest. The animal and vegetable bodies, however, 
would continue to swim upon the surface, until the water 
’ hadso permeated and occupied the organic structure, es- 
pecially of plants, as to enable them to sink. Jt may be 
remarked that air, or an erial. fluid occupies minute ves- 
sels and cellules in the vegetable structure; while in ani- 
mals, air is contained only in cavities comparatively 
large. As to the length of time required for saturating 
wood with water, it varies widely with circumstances. In 
our climate the trunks of some forest trees will remain 
buoyant for many years. But if they were more dense’ or 
succulent, and if the water were of a high and variable 
temperature, the aqueous infiltration would be: accom- 
plished more speedily. High temperature expels air from 
the vegetable tissue, on the principle of expansion. Upon 
subsequent cooling, atmospheric pressuré determines the 
circumambiént water to take the place of the expelled 


air. 


When sufficient gravity is attained, the vegetable 

ic matters descend tothe bot- 
he question has been repeatedly 
asked; if coal be of vegetable origin, why is not potash 
discoverable in the earthy residue after burning! We can 


trunks and other or 
tom of the lake. 


probably assign the true reason. Potash exists in livin 
plants, combined with a vegetable acid. The acid an 


the alkali, constitute a saline substance which is soluble 
. M. Dutrochet, and our own countryman, Dr. 
J.K. Mitchell, have taught us that all organic tissues are 
permeable by all fluids, whether inelastic or eriform, as 
Experiments show that gae- 

use 


in water. 


well as by liquid solutions. 
ses, as well as kindred liquids have a tendency to di 
themselves equally throughout each other. 


potash from submerged wood. 


réason is, the alkali has been removed by water. 


Minor floods may subsequently cover these organic mas- 
ses with aluminous or quartzose depositions; and occa- 
sionally leaves and straggling plants, will be enclosed in 

+ Such occurrences would be 
especially frequent near the margins of the lake, for the 
winds would tend to waft all floating bodies to the shores. 
In after periods, when the buried wood became coal, and 
the loose or muddy deposites were hardened inte shales or 
sandstones, the leaves and straggling plants above men- 
tioned, were in a most favorable condition for recording 


this superincumbent mu 


their forms in the embracing rock. 


After a period more or less protracted, the waters of a 
second general inundation might have borne from the trib- 
utary country, the materials for another carboniferous de- 


posite, similar to the first. 


During the period of the growth and inhumation of veg- 
etables, the country around must have been in the condi- 
tion of dry land. But there was a long series of ages in 
after times, when it formed the bed of the salt ocean. For 
a thick stratum of limestone is often found to overlay|| 
the coal and its associate rocks. That it was deposit- 
ed from sea water is obvious from the great abundance of, 
Indeed, 
composed of the exu- 
hese animals like the 
plants of those times are doubtles now extinct as species; 
though our oceans of the present day are inhabited by mol- 
lusca and zoophytes belonging to the same natural orders. 
According to De la Beche, the remains and impressions 
of animals of the following genera among others occur in 
the carboniferous limestone; viz.: Cyathophyllum, Astera, 
Favosites, Spirifer, Terebratula, Productus, 27 species; 
Cardium, Patella, Turbo, Bellerophon, 8 species; Ortho- 
species; Ammonites, 3 


marine relics which it every where contains. 
the rock often seems to be entirel 
vie of sea shells and corallines. 


ceratites, 18 species; Nautilus, 
species; T'rilobites, d&c. 


Limestone, or the carbonate of lime, is insoluble in wa- 
ter, unless that liquid is impregnated with carbonic acid. 
When limestone is dissolved in carbonated water, a slight 
elevation of temperature will precipitate it, by expelling 
the gasseous carbonic acid. Calcareous tufa, stalactites, 
stalagmites, spars and petrifactions, are constantly form- 
ing in our own day, in accordance with these principles. 
We can therefore entertain some satisfactury idea in res- 
pect to the manner in which the limestone strata were 
anciently produced. If the calcareous deposite from sea 
water went on slowly, giving the particles time to assume 
some determinate arrangement, and the molluscous ani- 
malstime to disengage themselves from its embrace; then 
there would be produced a crystalline rock with few or- 
ganic remains. Should the deposition proceed more rap- 
idly, it would give the rock a more earthy aspect, and 


probably entomb a greater number of living animals. 


How, let me ask, have the lime-rocks been redeemed 
from the dominion of the sea! What mighty force has 
caused the disruption and elevation of such continental 
tracts as we now behold? Some geologists wiil seriously 
tell us that the oceanic waters’ have merely retired, but 


yith these 
facts before us, I trust we shall not be at a loss to compre- 
hend how the percolation of water could entirely remove 
Why do not the ashes. of 
rotten wood yield potash like the ashes of recent timber? 
Every backwoodsman knows that they do not; and the 
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are unable to inform us where they have goneto. There 
are conclusive reasons for supposing that these effects 
have resulted from submarine or subterranean fires. If 
you ask me how they were kindled or maintained, I would 
make allusions to modern volcanoes, and to the supposed 
original condition of the globe.* ; 
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Our CorrEsponDENTS aNd OurseLveEs.—Our corres- 
pondents have pushed us into very narrow limits. this 
week, This was unavoidable on our part. Our geologi- 
cal friends begin to show symptoms of hostility. In 
hurling rocks and coal at each other, we hope there will 
be no bones broken, and that.our pages may not be black- 
ened. Homer’s heroes threw tremendous rocks at each 
other, with a fury that was destructive. All remember 
the-feat of Ajax in that line; and we hope our geologists 
may have shields broad enough and strong enough to save 
themselves from demolition. are 

By the way, we will just tell our numerous country 
friends, that phrenology and geology have been creating 
quite a sensation among the curious and scientific of our 
city. This will account to them, why we have of late 
made such frequent mention of those subjects ia our col- 
umns, Although they are not in the midst of the strife, 
yet they can contemplate from a safe distance the dust 
and smoke which the belligerents are making.—In truth, 
we deem both those sciences important; and are well con- 
vinced, that if we can be instrumental in disseminating 
correct opinions in regard to them, we shall confer a ben- 
efit as well as satisfaction on the great majority of our 
readers. Our correspondents are fully competent to sus- 
tain themselves, and to support the opinions which they 
promulge with an ability entirely ‘commensurate with 
their importance. . 

The muses have been very busy of late among us. At 
least, we judge so, from the number of the evidences that 
have fallen under our observation. We-have several good 
poetical productions on file, and mean to make all reason- 
able haste to gratify their authors with a sight of them in 
print. Under these circumstances, we must beseech our 
very kind friends, the poets, to muster up all the patience 
they can command, and. with a becoming philosophy wait 
the forthcoming of their articles. We know this advice 
will do but little towards satisfying the members of that 
very irritable tribe, whose veins are filled with vinegar 
and cayenne instead of good, slow, moderate blood. 

While we are on this subject, we will just remove an 
imputation which we are aware has been cast upon us.— 
We have been charged with a want of charity towards 
some of our contributing friends; and as possessing but 
little sympathy in common with them. A bare reference 
to our pages is of itself a sufficient refutation of this 
charge.. But we go farther. We have uniformly striven 
to be obliging, and free from all appearance of hypercriti- 
cism; and have frequently admitted articles into our col- 
umns, which were obnoxious to our critical acumen, sim- 
ply because we discovered in them the promise of better 
things. But for this disposition to lend a helping hand to 
all who are ambitious of the glories of authorship, we 
would have often rejected where we have admitted.— 
Wherever we discover merit, we will cheer it to the ut- 
most of our influence; and if it be presented to us and we 
are too obtuse'to recognise it, the fault is attributable to 
our heads, and not our hearts. 





Tue Weatner.—The winter king seems to have al- 
most forgotten that some of his liege subjects reside on 
this side of the Alleghanies. We had a brush of cold 
weather last week; but since then, we have had weather 
that would have passed for October, if it had happened to 
come down upon us at that time. Our cloaks hang useless 
at home, and we fear they will become musty for want of 
wearing. It is altogether likely that we shall pay for this, 
as the weather-Solomons say, late in the season. The 
Indians say, that the cold never rots in the sky; and so 
we suppose, we shall have it about our ears and noses yet. 

Eastward, they have had cold weather, ice and snow, 





in abundance. From the White mountains to Mason and 
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Dixon’s line, the merry sounds of the sleigh-bells have 
been heard, and their cheering influences duly honored.— 
We hope our turn may come soon; for really we want 
some variety, just for the sake of ‘the change it will effect 
in our spirits and conversation. We got hold of an old 


|)Almanac the other day, and it advised us to look out for 


snow about this time—and we are. straining our eyes after 
every cloud that comies in sight. 





Lanp Pirates.—Huntington, one of the Newyork po- 
lice officers,"h made a large haul among the pirates of 
Newjersey, who reside in the neighborhood of Barnegat. 
He succeeded in ring about one hundred persons, of 
all ages and conditiofis.—We have been in that part of 
the world, and were fully prepared to hear of something 
of the kind. Jerseymen generally are true and honest 
citizens, whose patriotism, self-sacrificing in its nature, 
needs no eulogy; but that, part of the land over which the 
music of the ocean is wafted, is populated by the most de- 
graded beings that we have ever seen.—The wretches 
were in the habit of decoying vessels on shore, by means 
of false lights, and afterwards plundering them of,their 
cargoes. Some few years ago, we remember a vessel was 
stranded on the coast, and the passengers were robbed of 
‘their trunks, and even stripped of the clothing upon their 
bodies. These pirates are about as sympathetic a class 
of beings, as those whom the veritable Riley has immor- 
talized, who reside about.cape Bajadore in Africa. The 
march of mind hasnever invaded the forests of pines; and 
civilization is a word that no tongue thereabouts can pro- 
nounce. 





Transcript oF News.—General Harrieon has been 
nominated in Pennsylvania, and also in this county, for 
the next Presidency. 


The English patent for converting salt water into fresh 
produces a quart in a minute. .If this proves. correct, 
it must be of immense benefit to vessels on the ocean 
and in long: voyages. 

The ship Ninus sailed from Norfolk on the anniversa- 
ry day of the landing of Wm. Penn, with 126 manumit- 
ted slaves, to make a settlement at Bassa Cove, Africa, 
under the patronage of the young men’s Colonization . 
Society of Pa. 


There lately arrived at Railroad depot at Charleston, S- 





C. at one time, three locomotive engines, having in their 
train sixty freight cars, carrying nine hundred and eighty 
bales of cotton. 

The packet ship Formosa from Havre, has arrived at 
Newyork with 18,000 gold Napoleons, being the balance 
of the first instalment of the Neopolitin Indemnity, 
which has now been fully paid, and received in this coun- 
try. 

Five miles of the summit section of the Wabash and 
Erie canal have been completed and are ready for navi- 
gation. And we learn from the Fort Wayne Sentinel 
that an additional portion of eight or ten miles will be 
completedin a few days. 





Correction.—In our notice of the Franklin Benevo- 
lent Society ,two weeks since, we stated, what we under- 
stood ‘to be the fact, that none but married gentlemen 
were eligible to membership. Since then, we have been 
informed that our impression was wrong, and that bache- 
lors are admissible. 





Mecnanics’ InstitutTE.—Dr. Drake, at 7 o’clock this 
evening, will deliver a Discourse on the Method, Means, 
and Necessity of educating the Burxp. -The public are 
invited to attend. 





Purenotoey.—Dr. Powell’s lectures will be continued 
on Monday evening. 





CorresponpentTs.—‘‘T. J.G.,” and “‘W.S8.,” intend- 
ed for this number, but crowded out. 


— 
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MARRIAGES. 


On the 8th instant, by Rev: Wm. Burke, Mr. Philip 
Sarver to Miss Diana Vanlieu. 


’ Sunday evening last, by Rev. Mr. Brown, Mr. Thomas 





Floyd to Miss Maria Ayres. 
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: a? 
Biap or Parapise.—This elegant creature hasa light 
playful, and graceful manner, with an arch and impudent 
a dances about when a visitor approaches the cage, 
and seems delighted at being made an object of ad- 
miration: its-notes are very peculiar, resembling the 
cawing of the raven, but its tones are by far.more 
varied. It washes itself regularly twice a day, and after 
having performed:its ablutions, throws. its delicate fea- 
thers nearly over the head, the quills of which feathers 
have a peculiar structure, so as to enable the bird to ef- 
fect this object. It rarely alights uponyghe ground, ‘and 
so proud is the-creature of its elegant dress, that it never 
permits a soil to remain upon it, may frequently be 
seen spreading its wings and featiers, and regarding its 
splendid self in every direction, to observe whether the 
whole of its plumage is in-an unsullied condition. It 
does not suffer from the cold weather during the winter 
season at Macao, though exposing this elegant bird to 
the bleak northerly winds is always very particularly 
avoided. a! 

The sounds-uttered by this bird are very peculiar: that 
which appears to be a note of congratulation resembies 
somewhat the cawing of a raven, but changes to a varied 
scale in musical gradations, as he, hi, ho, haw, repeated 
rapidly and frequently, as tively and playfully he hops 
round and along his perch, descending to the second perch 
to be admired, and congratulate the stranger who has 
made a visit to inspect him. He frequently raises his 
yaice, sending forth notes of such power as to be heard at 
a long distance and ag it would scareely be supposed so 
delicate a thing could utter: these notes are, whock, 
whock, whock, whock, uttered in a barking tone; the last 
being given in a low note, as a conclusion. 

A drawing of the bird, of the natural size, was made 
by a Chinese artist. This. was taken one morning to the 
original, who paid a compliment to the artist, by consid- 
ering it one of his own species. The bird advanced 
steadfastly toward the picture, uttering at the same time 
its cawing, congratulating notes: it didnot appear excited 
by rage, but pecked gently at the representation, jumping 
about the perch, knocking its mandibles together with a 
clattering, cleaning them against the perch, as if welcom- 
ing the arrival of a companion- 

After the trial with the picture,a looking-glass was 
brought, to see what effect it would produce upon the 
bird, and the result was nearly the same: he regarded 
the reflection of himself most steadfastly in the mirror, 
never quitting it during the time it remained before him. 
When the glass was removed to the lower, from the upper 
perch, he instantly followed, but would not descend upon 
the floor of the cage when it was placed so low. 

It seemed - impatient, hopping about without withdraw- 
ing its gaze from the mirror, uttering the usual cawing 
notes, but with evident surprise that the reflected figure 
(or, as he seemed to regard it, his opponent) imitated so 
closely all his actions, and was as watchful as himself.— 

‘There was, however, on his part, no indication of com- 
bativeness, by any elevation of the feathers, nor was any 
irritation displayed at not being able to approach nearer 
to the supposed new comer from his own native land.— 
His attention was directed to the mirror during the time 
it remained before him; but when removed, he went 
quietly and composed himself upon the upper perch, as if 
nothing had excited him. ‘s 





Force or Imacrnation.—A few years ago, a celebrat- 
ed physician, author of an excellent work on the force of 
imagination, being desirous to add experimental to his 
theoretical knowledge, made application to the Minister 
of Justice to.be allowed an opportunity of proving what 
he asserted, by an experiment ona criminal condemned to 
death. The minister complied with his request, and de- 
livered over to him an assassin—a man who had been 
born of distinguished parents. The physician told him 
that several persons who had taken an interest in his 
family had obtained leave of the Minister that he should 
suffer death in some other way than on scaffold, to avoid 
the disgrace of a public execution; and that the easiest 
death he could die would be by blood letting, The crimi- 
nal agreed to thisproposa], and counted himself happy in 
being freed from the painful exhibition which he would 
otherwise have been made of, and rejoiced at being thus 
enabled to spare the feelings of his friends and family.— 
At the time appointed, the physician repaired to the pris- 
on, and the patient having been extended on a table, his 
eyes bound, and every thing being ready, he was slightly 
pricked near the principal veins of the leg and arms with 
the point of apin. At the four corners of the table were 
four little fountains filled with water, from Which issued 
smo]l streams falling into basins placed there to receive 
them. The patient thinking that it was his blood that 

- trickled into the basing became weaker by degrees, and 
the remarks of the medical men in attendance in refer- 
ence to the quality and appearance of the blood (made 
with that intention) increased the delusion, and he spoke 





more and more faintly, until his voice was at length 
searcely audible. The profound silence which reigned in 
the apartment, and the constant dropping of the foun- 
tains, had so extraordinary an effect-on the brains-of the 
poor patient, that all his vital energies were soon gone, 


although before a very stout man, and he died without 


having lost a single drop of blood.—ZLa Cameleon. 





- Navieation or Onsto-—The state of Ohio has 190 
miles of ship and steamboat navigation upon. its. northern 
border, and four handred end thirty-six miles of steam- 
boat navigation on the Ohio. Besides this, she has more 
than four hundred miles of finished canal, and works com- 
menced, which when completed will make more than five 
hundred and.fifty miles of canal in Ohio. It will be ob- 
served that almost the whole of the ship and steamboat 
navigation of Ohio, is upon her borders. The Maumee 
river emptying into Lake Erie, and navigable eighteen 
miles to Perrysburgh, is the only river in the state, whose 
waters admit of navigation by steamboats of any consid- 
erable size. This want of natural means for inter-com- 
munication, the five hundred and fifty miles of canal, to- 
gether with the many turnpikes and rail roads now in con- 
templation will in a measure supply. The lines of in- 
ternal navigation formed by the canals, passing as.they 
do through large tracts of fertile country, and forming 
communications with other navigable waters of great ex- 
tent, are of immense and increasing importance, not only 
to the sections through which they pass, but. to the points 
fixed upon for their termination. “The river ‘Maumee be- 
ing.placed at one end of the lake navigation, upon the 
northern border of the state, and having of itselfa steam- 
boat navigation extending some distance into the interior, 
as well as being the largest and most curable stredm in 
the state, and well calculated to give a permanent sup- 
port to any artificial channel which may be made depen- 
dent upon it, has been chosen as the point where the two 
most important canals in the state are to terminate.— 
These canals, the Wabash and Erie, extending from the 
navigable waters of the Maumee; and the Miami, extend- 
ing from the Ohio river at Cincinnati; to Defiance on the 
Maimee, where it is to effect a junction with the Wabash 
and Erie. 


Who can imagine the. immense amount of business, 
which, on the completion of these canals, will be concen- 
trated to one point at the head of navigation on the Mau- 
mee? . It would be vain to attemptto calculate the riches 
which will occur to the state from these works, when 
they shall become finished. It would be as vain to num- 
ber the thousands of those to whom these improvements 
will be the means of bringing riches. We need not an- 
ticipate much, to behold these canals finished and swarm- 
ing with boats—the Lake alive with vessels, kept in con- 
stant employ by the demands of the country, tributary to 
the canals, and cities vieing in splendor with the proudest 
of America, springing up on thie banks of tle western 
navigable waters of Ohio.—Miami of the Lake. 





Arcumatp Hamiton Rowan, formerly a resident of 
Wilmington, died lately at Dublin, in the 84th year’ of his 
age. Hamilton Rowan, when driven from his own coun- 
try for political causes, came to America, ard took up his 
residence in Wilmington about the year 1795. He resid- 
ed here about. six years, and is well remembered by many 
of our citizens for his eccentricities, his benevolence, and 
his imposing persona] appearance. When the peace of 
Amiens occurred, he returned to Europe, and received 
the pardon of theking. He has since resided in Ireland, 
and until within a few years, has kept up a regular cor- 
respondence and interchange of kindness with his friends 
in, this vicinity. In his splendid mansion in Dublin, 
there was an apartment in which he had placed the fur- 
niture he had used while he resided in Wilmington; to 
this apartment he gave the name of Wilmington; and 
some of our townsmen who have visited Dublin, were 
invariably taken to this apartment, in which he was ac- 
customed to say that he spent his happiest hours. His 
hospitality to his Wilmington friends was unbounded.— 
His house was their home; his purse and his time were 
at their service. Hamilton Rowan was a man of family 
and of large fortune. He had several sons in the milita- 
ry and naval service of England, lost one.in the peninsu- 
Jar war under Wellington; and one is now a British Ad- 
miral.—Delaware State Journal. 





Remarkasite Cavern.—A remarkable stalactitical ca- 
vern has been discovered at Erptingen, in the bailiwick of 
Reutlingin. The entrance is between two rocks, and 
was. closed with three large stones. carefully fitted. to- 








gether. The cavern itself is 515 feet long, and contains 
in one suite six chambers, which are nearly of equal length, 
from 24 to 32 feet in height, and from 24 to 48 in breadth; 
but they are all separate from each other by irregularities 
of the ground. Besides this principal cavern, there are 
several smaller ones on the left and right: the most re- 
markable of the latter is near the entrance, and forms a 
kind of a gallery thirty feet long, and 5 to 9 feet high, and 
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10 feet broad. The other lateral caves are generally 
smalland low. Though shut up, probably, for centuries 
it must have formerly been inhabited, or at least served as 
a place of refuge, as not only pieces of pottery, but also 
two combs and some rings have been found; every where 
but especially in some of the lateral caves, there are nu. 
merous human bones of extraordinary size, also Vitrified 
and petrified bones of large animals, and teeth belonging 
- animals not known to the sportsmen of the present 
ay. 

The cavern is dry, the temperature very mild. It is 
situated in the forest, on the Hohlenberg, or Hollenbe 
three leagues and a half from Reutlingin, half a league 
from Erpfingen, and one league from Lichtenstein, 





Tue Movrn.—Artists differ in their opinion as to the 
features which give a character to the face.—Some hold 
that it is the eye—the window of the soul—through which 
beams the spirit of the man, ‘ But how often do we see 
the most gifted minds dimly lighted by a lack lustry eye 

or an eye full of brilliancy in the head of a fool which, 
like.a jewel in a toad’s head, serves only to render its 
defects the more hideous. Others, again are great stick. 
lers for that prominent feature, the nose. They talk of 
the Grecian nose, as beautifying the female countenance, 
and the Roman, adding dignity to the masculine.—But it 
seems to me that the nasal organ can boast but little ip 
characterising the face, If it be not a monstrosity, it at- 
tracts but small notice, and I challenge any inan to give 
me the shape of another’s nose after seing him twent 

times. The last feature, the mouth, is by many, ne | 
believe the largest class, ranked first in the scale of 
physiognomy. e lips—those expressive outlines of the 
mouth—how varied are they in shape, how strangly de. 
fined, and how full of character! _ Look at this gallery of 
portraits. Here you behold one with a lip thin and com- 
pressed—he is a man of decision.—The picture wereupon 
you see persuasion hanging on its mouth, is the picture 
of one full of sweetness and amiability. .Here is another 
—its lips are curled as if habitually in mockery and deris! 
ion—it is the portrait of a man I well know; he is a scof- 
fer at religion, a sceptic and an infidel. But pass on to 
the next—what a fearful smile gathers around its mouth 
—it is the smile of the tiger, crouching ere he leaps on 
his prey. I once saw that man rise in a public assembly 
to answer an opponent, and that same smile lurked on 
his lip, like a sunbeam resting on a thunder-cloud, ere it 
burst on its victim. The mouth is emphatically the 
porch ofthe head and thé heart; from the architecture of 
the former we judge of the structure and finish of the latter. 





Hinpoo Suor-Keerinc.—Moderation may be said to 
be the order cf the day. This may be illustrated by what 
occurs every day in Calcutta. Two, three or four men 
generally rent one shop, in which they have their differ- 
ent wares. Each shop-keeper has his own lock and key, 
and when the business of the day is over, every man puts 
his own lock on the door. It is no unusual thing in going 
through the bazaar early in the morning, to see four or 
five locks hanging to one door. Inthe morning, when one 
man takes off his lock, he sits down on the steps and waits 
for the others. Perhaps in an hour, another may come 
and take off his lock, and sit down with the first, and thus 
they do till the last man comes, and then the door is open 
and they go to work. This may be at two o’clock. If 
any thing happens to one man that he is prevented from 
coming, the shop is not open for the day. The others put 
on their locks again, and go home and wait till next day. 
The one who may have delayed will not trust the others 
with his key. So little confidence have they in one anoth- 
er, and so wholly indifferent are they as to the value of 
time.—Journalof Mr. Ramsay. 
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